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A COMPLETE STORY, 


VERE LORRIMER was in a difficulty. This was not in itself any- 
thing unusual, for poor Vere couldn’t remember the day when 
she had not been in a difficulty of some sort or another. But 
this present one was the worst she had ever had to tackle. Two 
men, one of whom she loathed, while she loved the other, had 
whispered, as they gave her the respective final whirls in their 
' respective final waltzes at this afternoon dance,— 

“Give me your answer to-morrow at Lord’s;” and one had 
added, “ Wear what I send you, Vere; and I shall know I’m all 
3 right.” 

Now the one who added this was Charlie Lowther—Charlie 
5 Lowther, whom she had known ever since she was seven years 


a old, and she was now twenty; Charlie Lowther, with whom she — 
had fought and quarrelled in their childhood, at whom she had 
laughed in his hobbledehoy-hood, and with whom now, in his 

” manhood, she was desperately in love; Charlie Lowther, the 

4 good-looking young army doctor, whose mother had been like 

3 a mother to Vere all through the girl’s school-days, while her 

- own clever, impressionable, erratic mother was away in the 

.- country, making bricks without straw in the unremunerative 

fe Egyptian labour-field of light literature ; Charlie Lowther, of whom 

at Vere had been thinking the last thing at night and the first 

n- 


thing in the morning entirely, and to whom she stood pledged 
to say “yes” or “no” to the question “if she would become his 
wife” at Lord’s to-morrow ? 

Poor little Vere was in a difficulty. Charlie Lowther had 
added to his request that she would give him an answer at 


Lord’s another, which was that she would wear what he sent 
7 
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her, so that he might know he was allright. The “other man” 
had murmured, “I hope a trifle I shall send you will find favour 
enough in your eyes, Miss Lorrimer. If it does, will you honour 
me by letting it grace your hand to-morrow at Lord's?” 

And now this morning two presents had reached her, without 
so much as a line or a card accompanying either of them to show 
from whom they came. One was a ring, a really splendid pearl 
ring, that must have cost—well, a sum that would, if deducted 
from it, make Charlie’s yearly pay look small. The other was 


a bouquet of forget-me-nots and pale pink roses,—a bouquet that 


was perfect in its delicate half-tones of colour, and in its aare- 
lessly graceful arrangement,—a bouquet that suited to perfection 
the pale blue-and-pink costume she was to wear at the Eton and 
Harrow Match this day, and which she had chosen with special 
reference to Charlie Lowther’s frequently avowed predilection 
for the Madonna colours. 

The ring was consigned to her dressing-case, and the flowers 
were lying with her gloves and parasol on the table ready to 
be taken up the moment she should be summoned to take her 
place on the drag which was to take her hostess and herself to 
Lord’s. Her brief difficulty was over. There could be no doubt 
but that Charlie had sent the flowers, while the costly ring was 
the gift of the man whom all her friends wanted her to marry, 
Mr. Barker, a wealthy widower, the brother-in-law of her hostess, 
an enterprising, bustling, practical woman who loved ease and 
comfort, and shrewdly surmised that very little of either can be 
found in alliance with limited incomes. 

This lady had been doing her best for Vere Lorrimer this sum- 
mer. She had “dug Vere out” from a remote country village 
quite early in the season, and given her countless opportunities. 
This she had done partly out of liking for the girl herself, and partly 
out of a desire she had to give her husband a plausible reason for 
her own insatiable pursuit of pleasure through the usages of 
society. And now in these latter days it was often in her mind 
that Richard Barker, her husband’s rich, uninteresting, vain old 
brother, could not do better than marry the pretty, penniless 
young girl who would make such a conveniently acquiescent 
sister-in-law for Mrs. Barker herself. 

Moreover, she had another reason for favouring Richard Barker’s 
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suit. For more years than she cared to count Mrs. Lowther, 
Charlie’s mother, had been the crumple in Mrs. Barker’s rose-leaf 
existence. It was hard to say why these two women, both of 
them excellent women in their respective ways, should have felt 
considerably less than kind towards one another. But the fact 
remains. They did feel so, though they lived in the same square, 
patronised the same dressmaker, visited in the same set, and 
subscribed to the same charities. | 

It was as the gall of bitterness, therefore, to Mrs. Barker when 
she found that the son of the woman who disturbed her ease 
and self-satisfied social serenity was the idol of her pet Vere 
Lorrimer’s imagination. It was no part of Mrs, Barker’s tactics to 
try to rudely separate the young people, or to say aught that was 
not good of the presumptuous young man. On the contrary, 
she invited Charlie to dinner, and openly expressed a warm 
hope that his “ prospects would improve before many years were 
over his head.” At the same time, she privately bewailed to 
Vere that Charlie Lowther’s extravagant habits would keep him 
asneedy man all his life, unless he could manage to fulfil his am- 
bitious mother’s hopes, and marry a girl with money. 

“T don’t believe Mrs. Lowther is a bit ambitious for him in 
that way, and I’m quite sure Charlie will never be mercenary, 
though he may be a little extravagant,” vexed Vere would reply. 
But though she defended her old friend and her old friend’s son 
from these aspersions, the memory of them rankled and often 
made the girl unhappy. 

However, the end, the happy end that would justify her in 
pointing to herself as bright clear evidence that Charlie was not 
mercenary, was near at hand now. She was to give him an 
answer to his question to-day at Lord’s, and to wear his present 
as a sign, before she spoke, that her answer would be in the 
affirmative. — 

It was rather a drawback to her current pleasure to find Mr. 
Richard Barker hovering round the drag as soon as it reached 
the ground. But she contrived to avoid meeting his protruding 
eyes, and to shelter herself from their bold, admiring glances for 
a time behind the matronly charms of Mrs. Barker. She also 
contrived, on some pretext or other, to take off the left-hand glove, 
in order to let him sce that she was not wearing that aggressively 
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expensive pearl ring! And at the same time she raised her 
flowers to her face, sniffed at the roses, and let her lips touch the 
forget-me-nots persistently—for might not Charlie already be 
watching her from afar ? 

For some time the girl felt light-hearted pleasure in watching 
the game. But after a while, as Mr. Richard Barker, in his tight 
boots and clothes of a revoltingly juvenile cut, hovered and 
fluttered nearer and nearer to her, and no Charlie made his 
appearance, Vere’s heart went down with a dull thud, and her 
answers grew vague and disjointed, while her eyes roved restlessly 
around. 

Suddenly her whole face grew radiant. Mrs. Lowther, the 
sweet-faced, gentle friend whom she had known and loved all her 
life—before she thought of her only as “Charlie’s mother,” in fact— 
was approaching, walking round to look at the different drags. 
Vere leant forward waving her flowers (Charlie should have been 
here to tell his mother he had sent them), and calling Mrs. 
Lowther softly by name, Then all at once the radiance died out 
of Vere’s face, and the gladness out of her heart, for Mrs. Lowthey 
looked up quickly, glanced coldly at her former pet, slightly 
bowed her head, and passed on with her companions without 
a word! As she was doing this Mr. Richard Barker poised 
himself on the wheel close to Vere’s elbow unheeded, and con- 
sequently unsnubbed. 

All the sun went out of the heavens for Vere, all her interest fled 
from the scene before her. What could it mean—to be passed by 
with slighting scorn, with scantiest courtesy by Mrs. Lowther, 
Charlie’s mother, her own tried, true friend? It must be some 
hideous mistake, which she would rectify on the spot. “ Please 
help me down,” she said, lifting a lovely pair of starlike hazel eyes 
to Mr. Richard Barker’s red goggle-eyed visage in pathetic appeal. 
“T want to run after Mrs. Lowther,” she added, in explanation 
to her chaperon. “I don’t think she quite knew me just now as 
she passed.” 

As Vere faltered out these sentences Mrs. Barker took in the 
situation at a glance, and resolved to make the most of it. She 
knew all about the gifts which had come to Vere by Parcels Post 
that morning. She had been in the secret, when the flowers that 
matched Vere’s dress were chosen, and she guessed the reason why. 
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pure, proud Mrs. Lowther looked coldly on a young girl who 
seemed so ready to give herself to the highest bidder. So now, in 
answer to Vere’s ardent appeal, Mrs. Barker merely laughed 
lightly as she put a detaining hand on the girl’s arm, and then 
said,— ) 

“Don’t go and spoil sport, Vere. Mrs. Lowther has got Tiny 
Norton with her to-day. The mother is on duty—don’t you 
see ?—till the son comes.” : 

Now Tiny Norton was a young lady with more than a touch 
of the tar-brush about her, but with a fortune that made that 
same tint of tar odorous in the nostrils of the worldly-minded. 
But on the other hand, Mrs. Lowther did not belong to the 
section of the worldly-minded; at least, Vere Lorrimer could not 
believe that she did, therefore the suggestion that Mrs. Lowther 
was on duty with dusky Tiny, until Charlie appeared on the 
scene to relieve his mother and to do his love-making for himself, 
was singularly distasteful to the poor little heroine of this story. 

Still, though she had absolute reliance on the fidelity of her old 
friend, the girl hesitated. It would be awful, she felt, to go up to 
the group of which Tiny Norton was the centre, and get a rebuke 
for her forwardness. It would be worse still to see Charlie slip 
into the post of duty in his mother’s place. Acquiescence and 
silence were her only safety, in fact. Presently Charlie would 
come, would see her wearing his flowers, would rush to her side, 
and hear from her own lips the repetition of the story the flowers 
had told him already. “And then with Charlie I’ll go and ask 
his mother what has vexed her; and it will all be right,” poor 
Vere thought hopefully. 

Meantime Mr. Richard Barker was fussing about her, and 
fidgeting other people by the wild display of devotion towards 
her which he made. But Vere was oblivious of everything, save 
the prospect of sunning herself presently in Charlie’s loving and 
Mrs, Lowther’s friendly glances, and while she was possessing her 
soul in patience,and merely enduring elderly, uninteresting Richard 
Barker, she was being misjudged by her best friend, and her true 
lover, as it is and ever has been, and ever will be the habit of best 
friends and true lovers to misjudge girls whoare ina false position 
through no fault of their own. 


For Charlie Lowther was on the ground, though poor uncon- 
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sciously offending Vere did not see him. He was on the ground, 
and he had been near enough to the drag on which Vere had a 
place to see that she held a bouquet of forget-me-nots and pale 
pink roses in her hand, and that her left hand, which she had 
ungloved, ostentatiously it seemed, was not adorned by a pearl 
ring! And seeing these things, Charlie Lowther fell forthwith 
into error and jealous wrath, which seemed to be fortified by the 
demonstration Mr. Richard Barker was making. 

While he was wandering restlessly about trying to avoid every 
one he knew, he came accidentally upon his mother and Tiny 
Norton, and reading something like pity in his mother’s eyes, he 
fell into the further error of feigning light-hearted carelessness as 
to Vere and her goings on. If she could throw him over for an old 
money-pot such as Richard Barker, he would show her that he 
also could find metal more attractive than her fair, false, mer- 
cenary self. Accordingly he devoted himself openly to Tiny 
in a way that made Vere (who was watching him) ache with 
a conviction of his fickleness, and burn with indignation at 
having been weak enough to pander to his vanity in the matter 
of wearing his flowers. 

Presently his mother found an opportunity of saying to him,— 

“Have you spoken to Vere? I wish she had come with me 
instead of with those Barkers.” 

“Why, don’t you see, she will soon be one of them?” he 
answered, laughing bitterly. “She is wearing his flowers, and 
giving him all her attention, as she will soon be in duty bound 
to do.” 

“ His ? Whose ?” 

“Why, old Richard Barker’s, to be sure. Don’t pretend not to 
see how it is, mother. Your favourite Vere is a mercenary little 
cat, and—I wish I had never been ass enough to think she was 
anything else.” 

“Qh, Charlie! it can’t be that,” his mother said in unfeigned 
distress. “I felt annoyed at seeing her here with Mrs. Barker; 
she is not a woman with whom our Vere ought to be 
seen ’ 

“ Don’t call her ‘our’ Vere any more, mother. She'll marry old 
Barker, and be a common flirting, frjsky matron, like her precious 
sister-in-law. I see it all.” Then he turned away from his 
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mother, and bent his handsome head down low, and seemed to be 
whispering soft nonsense to dusky, rich little Miss Norton. 

His conduct did not escape the notice of Vere’s friends on the 
drag. 

“Do you see young Lowther with the West Indian heiress ?” 
Mrs. Barker said lightly to her brother-in-law, and the latter 
winked with an eye full of appalling mischievous satisfaction, Vere 
thought, as he answered,—— 

“Oh yes, I know all about that. I advised him to look out in - 
that quarter. His professional income won't keep him in coats if 
he goes to a decent tailor; he must marry money; and Tiny 
Norton is one of the nicest girls going.” 

To this Vere listened in agony. Mr. Richard Barker’s remarks 
only corroborated her own fears and suspicions; at the same time 
they were odious to her,—as corroborative remarks usually are 
on a disagreeable subject,—and in her agony of fear and suspicion 
she leant forward a little, looked wistfully towards Charlie, and 
lifted her forget-me-nots and pale pink roses to her lips in a 
pronounced manner, that “ would surely bring him to his senses, 
and her side,” she thought. 

But he was blinded by the mists of misconception that had 
arisen in his mind, and by jealousy, and so the pathetic floral 
signal that she made was not responded to. 

“Kissing the flowers that old beast has given her! Doing it 
under my nose, too! It’s ghastly; it’s not like Vere,” the young 
fellow said to himself, and as he said it he whispered again to 
Tiny Norton, and tried to look as if he liked her. 

There could be no doubt about it. Vere was going to be false to 
her life’s love, and sacrifice herself to Mr. Richard Barker for filthy 
lucre’s sake; so he, Charlie Lowther, would show her that if she 
undervalued him, he was not going to break his heart about it. 
Instead of wasting in despair, he would take the goods the gods 
gave him in the shape of Tiny Norton and her fortune. He did 
not expect to be happy, of course; happiness and he had parted 
company for ever. But he would be kind to Tiny, and the money 
would have a certain power of compensation. 

As soon as he made this resolution he became impatient to act 
upon it. If he had not felt that the abruptness of the proceeding 
might startle her, he would have made Tiny an offer on the spot. 
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As it was, he refrained from doing this, but he made her heart. 
flutter with delight by his air of devotion and his pronounced 
attentions, all of which were clearly visible to miserable Vere, 
who was experiencing, to the fullest extent, the excruciatingly 
painful sensations of the woman scorned. 

Why had Charlie sent her the flowers, and asked her to wear 
them? It could only have been to humble her, to lead her on to 
show herself ready to be lightly won by him. She grew distracted 
when this idea suggested itself to her, and longed to let him see 
that she was not anxious to throw herself at his head in such an 
ignominious way. He had tricked and deceived, and was probably 
now laughing at her, with that odious Tiny Norton! Vere 
felt as if all that she had been accustomed to rely upon had 
suddenly proved untrustworthy, as she looked at Mrs. Lowther’s 
averted face and Charlie’s frivolous flirtation. 

One wise resolution she made in the midst of her distress and 
bewilderment, and this was that she would go to Mrs. Lowther’s 
the following morning, and ask for an explanation of her coldness, 
at least, though her “ proper pride” would not allow her to demand 
one from the faithless Charlie. But this resolution she was not 
permitted to keep, for when the diversion at Lord’s came to an 
end, Mr. Richard Barker had a plan to propose which quite met 
with his pleasure-loving sister-in-law’s approbation. 

“Come down to my little place at Weybridge and dine, and 
stay the night, and to-morrow I'll take Miss Lorrimer on the 
river,’ he said; and disregarding Vere’s blank look of aversion to 
the scheme, Mrs. Barker eagerly accepted the invitation. 

It was terrible to the girl to go out of town with the Barkers 
before clearing the atmosphere between herself and the Lowthers. 
But Mrs, Barker permitted no appeal to be made against her 
decision. Accordingly they went down to Mr. Richard Barker’s 
little place on the river at Weybridge, and stayed there for three 
or four days. 

On the last morning of their visit Mrs. Barker went early into 
Vere’s bedroom, brimming with the delicious consciousness of 
having painful news to impart. 

“T’ve had a letter from Melanie,” she began, speaking of the 
dressmaker with a French name and a Cockney accent, who 
made costumes both for Mrs. Lowther and Mrs, Barker. “And 
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what do you think she gives as a reason why I can’t have my 
heliotrope satin this week ?” 

“A mourning order, I suppose,” Vere said languidly. “They 
always say it’s mourning when they mean to throw one over for 
some one else.” 

“No, indeed, it’s a wedding order she pleads as her ex- 
cuse for disappointing me; and whose wedding is it, do you 
think ?” 

“T don’t think about it.” 

“Well, my dear, I’m delighted to be able to tell you, for 
I think the young man has done very wisely. It’s Tiny 
Norton g 

“Tiny Norton!” Vere grew very pale; the chilland shadow of 
a coming sorrow were upon her already. 

“Yes, Tiny Norton is going to be married almost directly to 
Mr. Charles Lowther, and I think him a most fortunate young 
man. Now, Vere, be plucky. Iam glad you hear it down here. 
for if you will be guided by me you'll go back to town engaged 
to Richard, and no one will suspect that you've been almost 
jilted.” 

Vere strove to be plucky, and made a fair show of being so, 
but her heart was aching horribly. However, false pride made 
her listen favourably to Mr. Richard Barker’s ardently-pressed 
suit, and she went back engaged to him. 

When Mrs. Lowther heard of the engagement she held her- 
self sternly aloof from the girl whom she had once hoped would 
be her daughter, and so the mists of misapprehension were not 
cleared away while there was yet time. 

But one day, when she had been Mrs. Richard Barker for some 
time, and when the dull unhappiness of her life had aroused all 
the old love in Mrs. Lowther’s heart for her again, they spoke of 
that dreadful day at the Eton and Harrow match. 

“T have kept those flowers, and I shall have them buried with 
me,” Vere said, witha wintry smile. ‘“ Mrs. Charles Lowther won’t 
know, and so won’t be jealous. Your son sent them to me by 
parcels post that morning. He had asked me the night before 
to wear his’ present as a sign that I would accept his offer of 


marriage. I did as he asked me—but he had repented, 
and so 5 
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“Oh, Vere! my poor Vere! and poor Charlie, too,” his mother 
cried; “he sent you a pearl ring, not the flowers at all. They 
came from your husband !” 

“Tt would have been better never to know,” Vere said bitterly 
‘The flowers will not be buried with me now. It would have 
been better never to know!” 

ANNIE THomAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP) 
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A SOCIALIST’S NOTES ON PRACTICAL ETHICS. 


In a transitional period like the present, when the society of 
status has been superseded by the society of contract, the society 
of groups by the society, of individuals in a commercial State, and 
when this society is itself becoming fast superannuated, when, 
like the mast of a ship on the horizon, the ideal of a new society 
based neither on statws nor on contract, neither on the exclusive- 
ness of the old Communism nor on the isolation of the new 
Individualism, is absorbing men’s attention, an ideal which is as 
certain to be followed by realisation as the ship’s mast on the 
horizon is to be followed by the ship’s hull, it is but natural that 
our moral conceptions should be in a chaotic condition. We are 
betweenftwo moral systems, the Christian and bourgeois system 
of personal holiness and commercial morality, and the communist 
systemfof social morality. Hence, notions belonging to either of 
them are found intermingled in men’s minds, and each man has 
to disentangle as best he can the principles which shall guide his 
daily life. Many of the canons of the current or bowrgeois 
morality are justly felt to be no longer binding on those who re- 
ject the dominant system of society and its ideal. But with 
these} maxims, which have significance solely in relation to the 
differentie of an individualist-commercial or a introspective 
Christian society, are often confounded principles which underlie 
all moral relations whatever. Many persons who have given up 
the conventional bourgeois morality have not assimilated a 
socialist morality, and hence, have no morality at all. Their case is 
analogous to that of the savage who, under the instruction of the 
missionary, has learnt to despise the traditional and customary 
ethies of his tribe as “ heathen,’ and having imperfectly undevr- 
stood the Christo-bourgeois mixture dealt out to him by the 
broad-cloth man of God, has developed into as ill-conditioned a 
scoundrel as it is easy to meet. 
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Now, for those who reject the moral standards of current 
society as such, it is of the utmost importance that they should 
come to an understanding’ with themselves as to their true 
relation to this morality. The utter confusion of ideas on this 
point of many persons has been illustrated in the case of 
certain Anarchists who have not scrupled to commit and to 
defend any act of meanness or villainy on the ground of their 
emancipation from bourgeois morality. Now there are three 
elements in the current as in every concrete ethical system, in 
so far as it is ethical. There is the element which underlies all 
morality—the insufficiency and the abstractness of the individual 
per se, or as an end to himself, and the expression of this in the 
ought of conscience, the impulse toward the realisation of self 
outside of self. But this element, although fundamental, is 
vague and abstract considered alone—having no definite purpose. 
It receives a determinate direction first in the definite categories 
of human relationship. Here we find certain general formule 
of conduct implicit, and more or less limited in their application 
in primitive society, and becoming more and more explicit and 
universalised in their application as civilisation advances. These 
general categories are the conceptions of Justice and Injustice, 
Meanness and Generosity, Fidelity and Treachery, etc. The mere 
indeterminate tendency is here negated, inasmuch as it acquires 
a definite direction, the concepts embodying it presenting them- 
selves, not as the realisation of self, but as something imposed 
upon self—upon the individual—from outside. The categories 
named are the basal ground of all real or concrete morality. 
They resolve themselves, in fact, broadly speaking, into the pro- 
positions: (1) Every act necessarily involving cruelty is per se 
immoral. (2) No act not necessarily involving cruelty is per se 
immoral. 

But the categories above mentioned, each and severally fall 
asunder into inner pairs of concepts which differ in different 
epochs within the historical period, and which are determined by 
the particular economic and other conditions of the epoch in 
question. Thus one age conceives justice and injustice in very 
different ways from another. The modern tradesmen would feel 
the regulations of the medizval guild an injustice. The medizeval 
craftsmen feel it no injustice. Robin Hood, and those who sung 
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of him, saw no injustice in plundering the wealthy merchant or 
ecclesiastic on the king’s highway; nor, at a later date, did Sir 
John Fortescue, when he praised the English for being greater 
robbers than the French. Highway robbery was an act of war, 
and though illegal, was not immoral The appropriation of the 
wealth of another was to the average medizeval mind only wrong 
under special conditions—i.e., when it involved meanness, such as 
the spoliation of the poor and the pilgrim. In the middle ages, 
indeed, the categories of justice and injustice always tended in 
the moral consciousness of the people to pass over into those 
of meanness and generosity, or treachery and fidelity. The 
notion of justice and injustice is more abstract and later in ap- 
pealing to the mind, ‘Then, again, in the case of meanness, 
barbaric notions of the sacredness of hospitality, the breach of 
which in all early societies is felt to be the most heinous of moral 
offences, as all early literatures show, and as may be seen to-day 
among many barbarous tribes, has disappeared totally from the 
ethical consciousness proper in most civilised societies. The cate- 
gories of meanness and magnanimity in their primary sense have, 
in fact, Jost much of their ethical force in a society of commercial 
individualism, though in their secondary sense even to-day they 
still form a not inconsiderable element in the ethics of modern 
life. Except in “business,” which is an extra moral relation, 
being based on the autonomy of the individual, the taking of an 
unfair advantage—in other words, meanness—is still counted as 
a moral obliquity. 

Fidelity and treachery, which embrace the categories 
honesty and dishonesty, truthfulness and lying—have also 
undergone an immense change. In earlier ages the force of 
these lay in the breach of a personal or rather a social relation, 
now in the mere abstract act itself. To tell a lie to an enemy, or 
even merely to one outside the social group was not necessarily 
disgraceful any more than it was to rob the wealthy stranger on 
the king’s highway. On the other hand, the betraying of hospi- 
tality, which is usually regarded as the most despicable of crimes 
in all early societies, would now be looked upon as legitimate 
under many circumstances. For example, some years ago the 


1Within living memory the Italian brigand has prayed to the Virgin for 
success in his expeditions. 
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Italian Government sent some private detectives into Sicily with 
the view of capturing a band of peasants who had turned brigands, 
and were located in some mountain fastness in that island. The 
plan was for the detectives to personate peasant brigands and 
then to lead the real brigand band into a trap and hand them 
over to the authorities. The police-agents duly discovered 
their prey, who received them warmly, and with open arms, sup- 
posing them to be brother bandits, as they represented themselves. 
The best quarters in the ruined castle were allotted the guests, 
the best viands and wines, and a portion of the booty placed at 
their disposal. After a few days spent in a friendly and con- 
fidential intercourse, the detectives broached the object of their 
mission. ‘They succeeded in luring the wretched brigands down 
to the coast and on to a Government ship, under the pretence 
they were about to transport them to a hidden store of wealth 
on a neighbouring island. Once on board, the hospitable enter- 
tainers were of course immediately made prisoners, the chief 
pouring forth his contempt for the treacherous villains whom 
they had harboured. Yet, to the police-agents, this was all busi- 
ness. The brigands, who took the primitive view of the duties 
of hospitality, had offended against the law. It was the police- 
agents business to entrap them. But who shall say that these 
police-agents were on a higher moral level than the brigands ? 

What I may term the concrete and special (as opposed to 
general) moral principles of modern civilisation are based entirely 
on the private ownership of property. What divides the Socialist 
from the Radical is always and essentially this distinction of econ- 
omic standpoint. I heard a prominent member of the Radical 
party, some months ago, say, he believed that in the future the man 
who had great wealth would regard it as a duty to devote that 
wealth to public purposes. This exactly hits off average radical 
ideals:—improvement of the lot of the working-classes, accom- 
panied by indefinite increase in the charity and public-spiritedness 
of the middle-classes—no conception of there being no man of 
wealth, of the extinction of the institution of private property, in 
other words, no notion of a classless society. So deeply engrained 
in us is this idea of class and of the holding of property in sever- 
alty, that we with very great difficulty conceive of any state 
substantially otherwise. 
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For this reason so few persons appear to realise how much 
of our ethics grow merely on the soil of severalty-pro- 
perty—that, for example, the whole of our sexual morality (as 
such), in so far as it has a rational, as opposed to a mystical, basis, 
is nothing but a “plant” to save the ratepayer’s pockets by 
fixing the responsibility for the maintenance of children on the 
individuals responsible for the procreation of them, and that all 
“talk” of respectability, purity, and the like, is but the pale 
reflection of this central economic fact. But still it must not be 
forgotten that, as we are living under these economic conditions 
and not under socialistic conditions, any current standard of 
conduct must take them into account. It may deviate from the 
traditional and orthodox standard as much as one likes, pro- 
vided that in doing so it does not ignore the facts which have 
given birth to that standard. It must make up its account with 
them in its own way, if it is not to come into conflict with those 
deeper moral categories which all morality at present conceivable © 
involves. It must take them into account also in another, and 
to some extent an opposite, sense, if it is not to degenerate 
into the merely fatuous attempt to carry out Socialism in indi- 
vidual conduct in a society based on the opposite principle. 
Bearing these facts in mind, let us see how they work out in 
present-day social life. Now, a man may justly reject the 
dominant sexual morality; he may condemn the monogamic 
marriage-system which obtains to-day; he may claim the right 
of free union between men and women; he may contend he is 
perfectly at liberty to join himself, cither temporarily or per- 
manently, with one or more women; and that the mere legal 
form of marriage has no binding force. But this does not justify 
him in incurring responsibilities which he does not intend to 
fulfil. It does not justify him in seducing his friends’ wives, or 
committing any other act of treachery. For the marriage rela- 
tion, whether with or without the sanction of law, rests upon a 
reciprocal pledge of fidelity, which, although not absolutely bind- 
ing, is certainly relatively so; that is, until full notice of the 
intention of withdrawal from it has been given by one or other 
of the parties to it. Similarly, under present social and econo- 
mic conditions he is morally unjustified in taking advantage 
of friendship with a man for having, without his consent, a fleet- 
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ing and secret. /iason with a daughter or any other female rela- 
tion who may be supposed to be under his protection, and whom 
he may have met in the course of social intercourse with him. 
Again, it is quite correctly regarded as a point of honour with a 
medical man or a teacher that the female patients or pupils with 
whom he comes in contact in a professional capacity, should be 
treated on the maxima reverentia principle. The same applies 
more or less to immaturity at all times and places. In short, the 
distinction of standpoint as to sexual morality may be briefly 
summed up thus :—For the Christo-bourgeois of the present day, 
the sexual relation is per se immoral, and only becomes moral 
per accidens, v.¢e., under a special condition imposed from with- 
out. To the consistent Socialist, the sexual relation is, on 
the contrary, per se morally indifferent (neither moral nor im- 
moral) like any other bodily function, but it may easily become 
immoral per accidens, 2.e., from the special circumstances under 
‘which it takes place, and dheenebiy it acquires the character of an 
act of injustice or treachery, etc. 

With the morality and non-morality of the relations of modern 
business-life I have dealt elsewhere. I have shown that the 
business relation per se is extra-moral and can only enter into 
the sphere of morality under certain special conditions. My 
relations with a man who is my friend, though they may be of 
a business character, are brought within the moral categories by 
virtue of that fact. I am not to him, nor he to me, any longer 
merely the X or the abstract buyer or seller of commodi- 
ties, but this relation is inseparable from the other, and concrete 
one, that of friendship and social intercourse. Again, if a buyer 
or seller of wares befriends another, even without previous know- 
ledge of him, that is, renounces for the nonce the law of the 
market, throws aside the weapon which, as a commercial man, 
he is entitled to use, the relation between them at once becomes 
moral. He, on whose behoof he has thrown aside the law of the 
market— business is business—is placed under the moral law 
as regards him who does so. His obligation is no longer merely 
an abstract, a legal, a commercial one, but a concrete, a personal, 
a human one. If any one alleges that on a consistent carrying 
out of this principle commercial transactions would become im- 
possible, my only reply as a Socialist is—that is no concern of mine. 
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There is a good deal of confusion on the part of many persons 
respecting the true moral attitude of the middle-class Socialist, as 
to what is commonly known as “charity,” also as regards the 
payment of wages, etc. One need scarcely at this time refute 
the commonplace bourgeois gibe that the capitalist, as soon as 
he professes Socialism, ought to strip himself of all his belong- 
ings merely for the sake of doing so. But it may, perhaps, be 
said he ought to spend all his wealth on the party as such. 
Now, there might be something in this, if it could be proved that 
it was advisable for the “party” to be taught to rely on windfalls 
from individual thembers. It is not to be denied that there are 
circumstances under which it may be the duty of an individual, 
or, at least, extremely commendable in him, to sacrifice his wealth 
for the cause. Such cases have occurred over and over again in 
Russia, and might easily occur elsewhere. But the fact remains 
that, in the ordinary way, nothing tends so to demoralise a sect, 
party, or organisation, as the acquirement by it of wealth with- 
out exertion, or the accustoming of it to expect supplies from 
more or less accidental sources. When a party once gets wealthy 
in this way, it becomes a centre of attraction for every worthless 
person and hypocrite ; even men who at starting were genuine 
get corrupted, and quarrels arise among them .over the emolu- 
ments to be obtained. When a cause has to rely upon resources 
of this kind it has little or no real vitality. Either it is dead in 
itself, or the time is not ripe for it. And though in the 
latter case a little factitious booming of the kind referred to 
may be good, yet this can very easily be overdone. Socialism, 
like every other great movement, has made headway, not through 
the lavishness of individual benefactors, but through the energy 
of the masses themselves, through their conviction of its necessity 
for themselves, and through the enthusiasm which has led each to 
contribute his quota to the cause of party-organisation and pro- 
paganda. Wherever theré has been a systematically subsidised 
Socialist party it has been pro tanto a failure. Where it succeeds 
it is by the mites of the masses and not by the cheques of the 
classes. Certainly, a middle-class man may be legitimately ex- 
pected to contribute a substantial sum, according to his means, 
on a special emergency, but in systematically subsidising the 
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movement, experience has proved he is injuring rather than 
benefiting the cause he has at heart. 

In matters of private “charity,” as it is termed, there is no 
special principle to guide the Socialist, as such, any more than 
any other person. The desire to relieve the present suffering of 
individuals, when it comes under our notice, is natural and laudable, 
but the how, the when, the how-much, must be left to the feel- 
inys of every individual in his private capacity. This commend- 
able sentiment does not, unfortunately, by any means invariably 
co-exist with a readiness to sacrifice class-advantages for the 
sake of a higher and a better social system. The charitable man 
in private life is often the most truculent reactionary in politics, 
There is, however, one aspect of the charity question which 
does sometimes nearly affect the middle-class man, who is also a 
Socialist. Such a one may possibly be an employer of labour in 
some shape or other. There is a certain market-rate of value of 
the labour he employs which may happen to be a low one. 
Now, there is no doubt that the giving ‘of wages above the 
market-rate of labour, above what the labourer himself demands 
for his labour, is, in a competitive society whose basis is the 
market, exactly equivalent to charity. In saying this, l, of 
course, exclude the attempt actively to force down the rate of 
wages or to hold it down when it is rising, which entirely alters 
the case. But assuming, let us say, that in an unskilled, unorgan- 
ised branch of labour, the labourer offers himself for a certain 
wage, is the employer, I ask, morad//y bound (I leave inclination 
on one side) to exercise charity in his particular instance by 
giving him more than such market-value of his labour? Let us 
hear both sides in the form of a dialogue! 

“X. How can you, who call yourself a Socialist, give 
“the miserable wages you do? Y.I1 give the wage which 
“is admitted by the conditions of the market. I have 
“never beaten down wages; but were I to give more my 
“business would cease to be remunerative. Besides, in conduct- 
“ing business I decline to mix up charity with it. IfI were to give 
“more, that surplus would be a matter of charity, and_as much a 
“ question for me as an individual to decide for myself as any other 
“question of private charity, as, for instance, whether I give 
“alms to a particular beggar at a particular street corner or not. 
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“ Let the workmen in my branch of industry organise and demand 
“a higher rate of wages, and it will, of course, be my duty to bow 
“to the decisions of such a representative organisation. X. Then 
“ you take advantage of the fact that these workmen happen to be 
“unorganised in order to sweat them? Y. That sounds plausibly 
“ugly, certainly ; but do not you, my friend, do not we all ‘take 
“advantage, as you express it, of the system we have the mis- 
“fortune to live under? Does not everyone who goes into busi- 
“ness at all, or who invests money, be it only in a savings’ bank, 
“‘take advantage’ of the system—does not everyone who lives 
“under the system and who is above the worst-paid class of 
“workmen ‘take advantage,’ in a sense, of those below him ? 
“ And would it benefit anybody or any cause that he should not 
“doso? What you, like a good many other people, confound, is 
“the ‘taking advantuge’ of a system already existent by the 
“individual who lives under it, and the exacerbation by him as 
“an individual of the evils of that system for his own selfish 
“benefit. .X. But tell me in what way are you better than 
“Livesey, Norwood or any sweater? Y. Precisely in that 
“JT recognise the sacredness of the demand by an organised 
“body of workers for higher wages or shorter hours, as indicating 
“the sign of a change (little though it may be), a change that I, 
“as a Socialist, should hail with joy, even though it meant the 
“destruction of my business. Not to do so, let alone to attempt 
“actively to resist it, would be placing my own personal interests 
“above the common cause of the workers. X. But you ought not 
“surely under any circumstances to pay less wages than what are 
“requisite for a decent subsistence? Y. Unfortunately, the 
“ standard of living,even among the working-classes,is very varied, 
“and the normal standard is, therefore, difficult to fix; besides, 
“the modern industrial mechanism is so complex that even if 
“a really tolerable standard were fixed, the individual capitalist 
“could not, as things go, maintain it and continue his business. 
« X. Then let him stop business. Y. Well said; but this would 
“only mean the throwing of a number of workmen upon the 
“ streets, and the possible reduction of the small capitalist himself 
“to the position of a proletarian. X. Be itso then. Better let 
“the unemployed workman starve than encourage him to accept 
“too low wages. Y. But absolute starvation would surely be 
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“ worse than even the low wages which competition compels me to 
“pay. The workman would surely lose rather than gain by my 
“throwing him on the street by closing my business. It is quite 
“a different thing when, with a definite end in view, he chooses of 
“his own accord and with an organisation backing him to come 
“out on strike. X. But you must accustom him to the idea of 
“not working for too low wages. Y. Does he require then to be 
“taught this? Does he work for the low wages because he likes 
“it, and not rather because he must? Will the effect of my 
“refusing to employ him at the market rate, and since I cannot. 
“afford to pay him a higher one, refusing to employ him at all— 
“ will the effect of this, I ask, be any other than to drive him on 
“to the next man in the trade to accept the same, or, if possible, a 
“still lower wage? In giving him the wages at which he and his 
“fellows are compelled to offer themselves, [ am not exascerbating 
“the system, I am not taking advantage of any specia/ circum- 
“stances in which this particular workman is placed; I am not 
“forcing down wages or preventing them from rising. My pay- 
“ing my workmen over and above the market rate, as an indi- 
“vidual capitalist, will not raise the general rate nor prevent 
“them having to accept that rate when they leave me. X. I 
“ repeat,after all that you may say, you have no right, as a Socialist, 
“to employ men at wages which are below the lowest possible 
“rate at which they can obtain decent food, etc. You ought to 
“ draw the line, at the very least, at the minimum union wage, that 
“is the lowest wage which is admitted by any union, and recognise 
“this ‘as the lowest you have a right to give in any industry at 
“any time. Y. Now you give me a definite proposition which is 
“worth thinking about and to which | promise to give my best 
“ attention.” 

I leave these arguments to the consideration of the reader’s. 
conscientious judgment. 

We should always bear in mind that the bourgeois morality 
regards names more than things ; the rose is not as sweet by any 
other name, in fact when it bears any other name than the one 
middle-class respectability has assigned to it, it is despised and 
rejected of respectable men. The stock exchange is a reputable 
institution. Staking money in stocks on the chance of a rise is 

business (“that blessed word”), and a_ perfectly legitimate 
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occupation. Not so, staking money on the turf, at roulette, at 
baccarat, etc. This is gambling, the pursuit of frivolous, foolish 
and sinful young men. Thenagain, with marriage. Advertising 
is a disreputable form of obtaining a wife, at least in this 
country. But the London season, with its balls and garden- 
parties, in which the previously unknown young woman is intro- 
duced by her parent or guardian to the previously unknown 
young man, is a perfectly natural and praiseworthy institution. 
Why on earth a man with other things to do should have to put 
on a glazed white plaster over his chest, and wear a ridiculous 
black coat cut away behind in a positively indelicate manner, 
and talk platitudes for the sake of meeting a previously unknown 
member of the opposite sex with a view to matrimony, when, 
assuming he is as yet undetermined in his sexual inclinations, he 
might as commodiously compass his object by advertisement, 
seems at first sight beyond comprehension! The real explana- 
tion is that the bourgeois, while wishing to maintain the present 
marriage-system, based on property-qualification, and on com- 
mercial considerations, wishes also to keep up the sham of its 
being based solely on idyllic emotion, and hence objects to its being 
carried on underthe outward formsof commerce. The latter shocks 
his susceptibilities. Although the legally enforced marriage 
of modern society, is, in its nature, as much a commercial contract 
as any other, it seeks to hide this under certain conventional, 
social forms. Yet again, slavery is repugnant to the modern 
middle-class mind, or it is pretended that it is so (partly 
because it interferes with capitalistic enterprise in Africa and 
elsewhere), but in spite of the repugnance, real or feigned, of the 
modern man to slavery under that name, and when it takes the 
form of “status,” he finds nothing objectionable in it at all in tn 
guise of a sham “free contract.” The compulsory subjection of 
the will of one man to that of another, which is the essence of 
slavery, acquires quite a different moral character when it is not 
called slavery, but wage-labour. So it is through all depart- 
ments of life. Essentially, the same act which is condemned 
under one name is approved or tolerated under another, especially 
where the external conditions of it are slightly changed. | 
Let the Socialist lose no opportunity of exposing and showing 
his contempt for these frauds of the current morality ! 
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The ethical issues opened up by an adoption of the Socialistic 
attitude in current society are various. We have indicated a few 
of them. But there are plenty of others which will occur to the 
reader. For example, there are laws made expressly to obviate 
evils for which the constitution of present society is responsible 
—which laws in the clumsy attempt to suppress the manifesta- , 
tions of a system, while maintaining the system itself, often 
come into collision with our deepest feelings. A noteworthy in- 
stance of this is the law which makes the concealment of a 
felony penal. Our natural and unsophisticated moral sense pro- 
claims that the duties of kinship, or friendship, require us to 
protect the relation or friend to the best of our power even from 
the consequences of a crime, so long as this social relation has not 
been definitely broken off’ Now, the commission of a crime may 
be a valid reason for breaking a friendship, and thus relieving 
‘ourselves of all further obligation, but it can never justify the 
betrayal of a friend to the vengeance of the law in the first in- 
stance. |The feeling which revolts against the surrender of a person 
with whom we have been on terms of friendship or intimacy to 
his destruction, which is a survival of the solidarity of the 
primitive social group (whence came in later times the practice 
of compurgation), is a much more sacred thing, and its preserva- 
tion of vastly greater importance to humanity than aiding the 
police-mechanism of the modern state to punish crimes for the 
existence of which it is itself largely responsible. This is to me 
perfectly plain. But a more difficult case arises when the act of a 
person, hitherto a friend, is of more Serious import than most mere 
common law offences—as, for instance, if he were to turn political 
police spy. Now, the interest of the Socialist party requires under 
certain circumstances that such should be killed. Here, of course, 
there can be no doubt as to the duty of repudiating all further 
connection with such a man, but the question arises, should we, 
in this instance, be justified in rescuing him from his admittedly 
deserved fate? Perhaps even here any possible future harm 
he might do to that party with whom we are working-would be 
less than that arising from the shock to the moral consciousness 
which an act savouring of treachery would produce —even though 
the treachery were done to a traitor. 

Then to take another point. Supposing that in Russia or 
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elsewhere, a sudden and urgent demand for material resources for 
party purposes arose, and that much hung upon its being im- 
mediately satisfied. Supposing again, that, as a last resort, a 
female member of the party were without any hypocritical pretence 
to sell her body to raise the money. Would not this be a com- 
mendable act ? Given the elimination of the mystical theory of 
the sexual relation, and I should say yes. Prostitution for 
private gain is morally repellent. But the same outward act 
done for a cause transcending individual interest loses its char- 
acter of prostitution, and acquires a new content; the form of 
mercenary love would hide the reality of disinterested devotion 
to a cause and love of humanity. 

I may conclude with an exhortation to search all things ethical 
as the indispensable condition of really and truly holding fast 
that which is good. 

EK. BELFoRT BAX. 














A TROUT HAUNT. 


In four hours after quitting town you may be in the depths of 
the dale, with the pretty river, the home of the kingfisher, 
rippling and murmuring at your feet. It is best, though, to go 
down to this Trout Haunt leisurely—to take the express for the 
Peak at St. Pancras, alight at Derby, and drive to Ashbourne, 
where, at the sign of the “Green Man,” it is well to dine. 

A quaint old town is Ashbourne, three miles from Dovedale. 
Its sloping market-place is quiet. There is hardly a footfall in 
the streets. The substantial English houses that border them 
are prosperous-looking, clean, and dignified: so cosy inside that 
the occupants seem loth to come out. There is no rush for 
wealth here. The freaks of the Stock Exchange—the rises and 
falls cause no throb of delight, no heart depression at Ashbourne. 
Years ago the place took its part in fight; and there is a tradi- 
tion that some Derbyshire men hereabouts, during the Pretender’s 
retreat, “caught a Highlander, slew him, and found his skin so 
tough that it made excellent leather!” But this was in the 
town’s hot fiery youth ; it is severely respectable now, and has 
abandoned practical joking. 

The statesman, the city merchant, the tired clerk, the Strand 
*bus-driver, ought to run down to Ashbourne occasionally, and 
loll, ‘lazily loll, against the portal of the “Green Man.” The 
gateway, leading to the inn yard and the trout stream below, is 
wide, roomy. Its white-washed ceiling is the larder. From 
great hooks hang ribs of beef, and legs of lamb, and birds high 
in more senses than one. A shepherd dog lies asleep on the 
pavement; and opposite you, propping up the farther wall of 
the gateway, is Cokayne, the weather-beaten carrier, also som- 
nolent, and thoroughly happy, as he chews the wisp of straw 
that protrudes from the left corner of his mouth, and does not 
care twopence whether the British flag is hoisted on the Eiffel 
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Tower or the River Shire. The influence of this gateway 1s 
restful. After a good dinner and a lounge in it, you really don't 
eare for anything. You are only too pleased to accept the 
doctrine that everything is ordered for the best. You are certain 
of it when you look out of the inn yard into the street, and find 
that the “ Turk’s Head,” or “Green Man,” on the wooden cross- 
bar, is winking at you confidentially, perhaps also chuckling to 
himself: “Ah! It must be the air, or the feeding, or the wine— 
we've certainly made another optimist ! ” 

The causeway, just outside the inn yard, is sprinkled with 
labourers up-standing. They are all big, muscular, ruddy with 
life on West Derbyshire farms. Each man is a Hercules, capable 
of tackling even the unlucky Highlander, who, in spite of his 
prowess, was “Hunted Down,” and converted into leather. 
There is much that is admirable about the labourer as seen at 
Ashbourne. True, his hob-nailed boots are more emphatic in 
tread than a lady’s slippers on a velvet pile carpet, and his laugh 
capacious ; but in this age of gabble, of vain, senseless jargon, 
when everybody thinks he must prate on every subject until the 
world is growing absolutely sick of talk, the Ashbourne labourer 
has discovered the secret that “ silence is golden.” He says 
little. There is a long diffident pause between each word and 
wlhien he has completed a sentence. There is still need of reflec- 
tion, of thought, for his language is “as though he spake in a 
foreign tongue.” It reminds one of the rhyme :— 


*¢ 1’ Darbyshire who're born and bred 
Are strong i’ th’ arm, bu’ weak 7’ head ;” 


So the lying proverb says, 


‘*Strength i’ th’ arm, who doubts shall feel : 
Strength o’ th’ head, its power can seal 
The lips that scoff always.” ° 


No one is ever in a hurry at Ashbourne. Life is leisurely for 
man and beast. The giant thud of industry, the fret and rush 
of commerce would, to the people of this old world town, that 
boasts of being the centre of England, seem madness! There is, 
however, a homeliness about it—a_hail-fellow-well-met, hospit- 
able, kindly spirit about the place, that is refreshing, invigorat- 
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ing. Its grammar may be a trifle shaky; but there is no 
mistake about its sturdy hand-clasp, its genuine welcome. 

My comrade, Rudolph Schloezer, who was glad to dine off 
sauerkraut at the eating-house in Rood Lane before he became, 
thanks to his talent as a linguist and his business aptitude, a 
prosperous merchant in the city, is delighted with the remote 
town. 

“Tt is wot you call nice. The inn is so comfor—table. Every- 
thing is so well devel—oped,” he says, stretching his long legs 
before the fire, in the deep easy-chair, and puffing a big cigar in 
the candlelight after supper. 

It is a comfortable inn, No wonder Boswell thought well of 
it, and tells us how during Dr. Johnson’s visit to Ashbourne in 
1777 he took a post-chaise from the “Green Man,” “the mistress 
of which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, presented him with an 
engraved sign of her house.” The card would cause a smile 
to-day in the Westminster Palace Hotel, the Hotel Metropole, 
Anderton’s, and even the smoke-begrimed Bohemian Cheshire 
Cheese. It said: “M. Killingley’s duty waits upon Mr. Bos- 
well; is obliged to him for this favour; whenever he comes this 
way hopes for a continuance of the same. Would Mr. Boswell 
name the house to his extensive acquaintance ; it would be a 
singular favour conferred on one who has it not in her power to 
make any other return but her most grateful thanks and sin- 
cerest prayers for his happiness in time and‘a blessed eternity.” 

How strangely it reads that Dr. Johnson, with his love of 
Fleet Street, and his hatred of green fields, should go to Ash- 
bourne at all. Yet he was there thrice—in 1772, in 1775, and 
in 1777. Dr. Taylor, Johnson’s old schoolfellow, lived near the 
church, and it was at Dr. Taylor’s that the coffee-house fre- 
quenter and dictionary-maker had some of his tremendous 
arguments with Langley, the master of the local grammar school, 
whom he sought to silence with his thundering, “ No, sir,” 
making the glasses jingle again, and Peters, the upper servant, 
nearly jump out of his skin. However heated the discussion 
grew, when Dr. Johnson was thoroughly domiciled, his coming 
to Ashbourne will always be lingered over by lovers of the past, 
for it reveals a charming glimpse of old English life. “There 
came for us,” says Boswell, “an equipage, properly suited for a 
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wealthy beneficed clergyman. Dr. Taylor’s large, roomy post- 
chaise, drawn by four stout horses and driven by two steady, 
jolly postillions, which conveyed us to Ashbourne, where his 
house, garden, stable—in short, everything—was good, no scanti- 
ness appearing; and his size, figure, countenance and manner 
were those of a hearty English squire, with the parson super- 
induced ; and I took particular notice of his upper servant, Mr. 
Peters, a decent, good man in purple clothes, and a large white 
wig like a butler, or major-domo of a bishop.” 

There is, perhaps, no town so little heard of, and yet so closely 
associated with sculpture and literature, as Ashbourne. The 
church contains the child-figure in marble of Penelope Boothby 
that inspired Chantrey to fashion his “Sleeping Children” in 
Lichfield Cathedral ; and not far away at Ilam is the Norton 
sculptor’s hoted work, “The Death-bed Scene of David Pike 
Watts.” Thomas Moore wrote his “Lalla Rookh” at Mayfield, 
and, listening to Ashbourne chimes, penned the pathetic song, 
“Those Evening Bells.” Jean Jacques Rousseau started upon 
his “Confessions” at Wootton Hall hard by; and Congreve 
composed his “ Mourning Bride” in the grounds at Iam. 

But, after all, it is chiefly with the rhymes of Charles Cotton 
and the pleasant gossip of Isaak Walton that Ashbourne and its 
locality is linked. Cotton wrote of the Dove that flows through 
the dale, and guides us to our Trout Haunt: 


** Oh, my beloved nymph, fair Dove, 

' Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 
And view thy silver stream.” 


Isaak Walton’s quaint sayings and philosophies are inseparably 
associated with the river. You can imagine him sauntering by 
the streamside, and saying: “ Angling may be said to be so like 
the mathematics, that it never can be fully learnt; at least not 
so fully, but that there will still be more new experiments left 
for the trial of other men that succeed .us;” or when the wind 
has been in the east, and he has quitted the Dove with a poor 
basket, “It is an easy thing to scoff at any art or recreation; a 
little wit mixed with ill-nature, confidence, and malice will do it; 
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but though they often venture boldly, yet they are often caught 
even in their own trap.” 

Rudolph, being a German, knows more about these literary 
associations than I. He leads the chat about them in his 
curiously pronounced English, and the subject and the talker are 
alike entertaining. Presently we do nothing except smoke and 
think ; the fireside gossip dies like the flicker in the grate. It is 
time to go to bed; so we get our candles, and say, Schlafe wohl. 
A night’s rest, a “ sleep well” in wide-spreading four-poster, and 
we rise eagerly anticipating a pleasant day of wandering by 
streamside. We breakfast off trout just caught, and a succulent 
dish of home-fed ham and newly-laid «+s, and then start for 
the dale. It is.a delightful walk up the loping street, and along 
the country highway. Now we turn to the left, dip into the 
shadowed lane, and saunter up the steep road to the village—the 
out-of-the-way village of Thorp. There is nothing to see here. 
The village is more deserted than Goldsmith’s. There is scarcely 
a sign of life about its cluster of cottages and humble inn. But 
beyond, in the hollow, rises Thorp Cloud, the great, cone-shaped 
hill that stands on guard, as it were, at the entrance to Dovedale. 
On the right, almost within shadow of the hill, nestles the Dutch- 
house-like Peveril Hotel. On the left, hiding behind the nearest 
ridge, is “The Isaak Walton.” They are both homely fishing inns, 
frequented by some of the most noted trout-anglers from town ; 
and, at either of them, you. may easily get useful hints as to the 
flies to throw—from the seductive March-brown, to the choicest 
Derbyshire bumble, and the sure-killer, the May-fly. 

The Thorp Cloud end is undoubtedly the best point of ingress 
to Dovedale ; passing by the base of “'The Cloud,” with its slopes 
of green and brown, and summit capped with mist wreaths, you 
are soon by the streamside, shut in, on either hand, by the grey, 
strangely-shaped crags that border the dale, through which, 
according to legend, “ Noah’s flood once roar’d.” ‘The river, 
which springs into life on the rough land of Axe Edge, 
is pure as crystal. It frets against the moss-grown stones, or 
gently caresses them. It fumes against the grim crags. It 
dances over its uneven bed of red gravel and black marble. It 
lifts its spray to the wild flowers; it creeps stealthily by the 
sombre pines as if half-afraid; then leaps in frolic, and glistens 
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with happiness, as it comes into the sunlight, and dances by 
brighter foliage. Except here and there in some still pool where 
the trout, like city aldermen, are growing stout too quickly 
owing to good living and lack of exercise, the river is hardly 
never silent. It is just like awoman. It cannot hold its tongue. 
It takes all Nature into its confidence, and murmurs, whispers, 
and prattles, to primrose and fern, to tree and cave, to kingfisher 
and trout. — won 

We strike the Dove, just by the base of Thorp Cloud, on the 
Derbyshire side. It is a glorious morning. The dale lies in sun- 
shine and shadow. The breeze, coming through the ravine from 
Hartington, the old-world village at the head of Beresford Dale, 
plays with Rudolph’s dark brown curls, and so invigorates him that 
he capers about, shouting : “By Zhove. It’s what you call zholly !” 
He is in such a hurry to get to work, that he opens his fly-book 
before he reaches the bank, digs a nook into the fleshy part of 
his left hand, shoots out his right leg wildly, like a German 
recruit learning drill, and yells! The dale, hitherto so quiet, is 
in a flutter. The birds scurry away with palpitating hearts and 
ruffled feathers. The fish hide away in the beeks and back-waters, 
or dive among the rushes. The sheep scamper away as if 
possessed of a devil like the pigs in the Bible. 

“You — I mean — did you yell like that at the Siege of 
Strasburg ?” I ask Rudolph, trying to control my feelings. He 
says something gutteral. It sounds like thunder rolling over a 
cross-cut file. _Then he becomes strangely calm ; takes the hook 
out of his hand without flinching, and goes thoughtfully to the 
river-side. He is as good-tempered as he is brave, this enthusi- 
astic angler, who, in the Franco-German Campaign, got the iron 
cross for valour; and he soon forgets the hook and my taunt in 
the delight of fishing. 

I wander up stream, passing many a curious crag, and tor, and 
cave. The river winds in an out by scarped or deeply-verdured 
bank. Here and there the ash and the fir crowd the grey slopes, 
and creep nearly to the water’s edge. The brown of the bracken 
and the green foliage of spring mingle; wild flowers peep coyly 
from the lengthening grass, or dip their buds and petals in the 
stream. The rushes rustle gently as if in unison with the river’s 
cadence. The flies hover about the sunlit water, and group 
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pyramid-like high up yonder at the mouth of Reynard’s Cave. 
Not far away, at “The Straits,” is our Trout Haunt. The dale 
narrows. The limestone crags lift high their rugged heads. 
The “ great rent in the strata of Derbyshire ” seems sharper here 
even than it does at Matlock. The place is a chasm ; so narrow 
that there is scarcely room for the silver-flecked river, and the 
rough path. But it is a chasm clothed and softened by tenderest 
green ; and it is the home of Silence. How quiet it is. Even 
Nature lowers its voice to a whisper. There is only the soft 
cooing of bird, the soothing rhythm of tall, waving grasses, the 
low, sweet music of the water. The sunlight touches the fore- 
head of the highest crag; and tries, but in vain, to get through 
fissure and seam to the river’s brim. The south wind caresses 
the shadowed stream, in which the trout are adroitly balancing, 
with their noses to the current. There, almost within shelter of 
the jutting bank, and the trailing foliage, is a plump fish. 
Gracefully it glides from its retreat. The May-fly falls on the 
crystal rippling surface “light as gossamer.” ‘The trout sees it, 
and longs. There is expectation in the quick movement of its 
tail; the pleasure of anticipation in its pearl-tipped mouth. 
How eagerly it rises to the dainty fly, and with what a thrillsof 
delight you strike! Madly it tries to break away, darting 
hither and thither, as if chased by the water fiend. But there is 
no escape for the fluttered beauty, shining purple and gold amid 
the snow-white foam its struggles have made. It has yielded to 
temptation, and cannot wrench itself from the consequences of 
its folly. Now, after a last desperate dash for liberty, it is in 
your landing ngt, and in a moment, gleaming with the loveliest 
rainbow tints, les among the grasses on the bank. 

I hear nothing of Rudolph until I have nearly filled my 
basket, and reached the more sylvan glades of Beresford Dale. 
Then I am conscious of the presence of a capering figure, and an 
open creel in which three brace of fine trout repose after “ life’s 
fitful fever.” The German warrior is satisfied with his sport, 
and delighted with the dale, saying of the Trout Haunt: “By 
zhove, it is zplendid.” We unpiece our rods. Carefully put 
away our casts. Then arm-in-arm saunter by the winding- 
stream, until we come to the head of the dale and the old fishing- 
house within the shelter of the trees. The sun is going;down in 
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a golden glory. The shadows of night are creeping about the 
richly-wooded slopes and calmly flowing river ; but there is light 
enough to distinguish the inscription, Piscatoribus Sacrum, 1674, 
over the doorway of the grey stone house that Izaac Walton 
loved—the tiny fishing-house that Charles Cotton built for his 
dearest friend, the Fleet Street angler. 
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Tears, and away ! 
My love is for ever, 
But his for a day. 


HERMAN JOYNES. 








CHANGES IN CLIMATE. 


WE do not intend to discuss the meteorological topics of to-day ; 
they are foretold by our morning and evening papers with so 
much accuracy, that we can arrange to-day where we shall go to- 
morrow, and what garments we shall put on. Itis only now 
and then that we dress too light or too heavy; in the latter 
we may get too warm at one time, and a sudden chill at another 
with aches and a doctor—in the former we may realise a cold 
rain or snow with a quick walk to keep up the human glow. 
The farmer knows beforehand how to prepare for his plough, 
his seed drill, or his mowing. The sailor knows which way the 
wind will blow. Shepherds know how to protect the lambs from 
the coming wind. So people know all about the fickle changes 
in our temperate zone; but even our advanced science is un- 
certain as to the causes which led to climatic changes in our 
Arctic circle in named but still undated epochs. There is a 
certainty of variation, but the misunderstood causes are worthy 
of some discussion, as I hope to show in the following pages. 

At the opening of the session 1889-90, Professor James Geikie, 
LLD., D.C.L, F.R.S., gave the address to the Royal Physical 
Society. In reference to some correspondence on the subject, he 
kindly sent me a reprint of that address, which is headed “The 
Evolution of Climate.” In this article it is shown that certain 
great changes have taken place, that Flora and Fauna once lived 
and flourished in latitudes where they cannot now exist by 
reason of thé cold; but “there is no general agreement as to how 
climatic fluctuations came about.” ‘The common opinion is, that 
the known changes have depended “ mainly on latitude, and the 
relative position of land and water areas.’ These areas are not 
now as they once were; very great changes are allowed, but, says 
the Professor: “The whole question must be reconsidered from 
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the point of view of the modern doctrine of the permanency of 
continental and oceanic areas.” It will be shown as we go on, 
that this geographical position is untenable by the Professor ; 
but it is the same as that taught by Sir Charles Lyell, and Pro- 
fessor Archibald Geikie in his “Science Primer Geology,” 1876, 
p. 99: “It is the land which rises, not the sea which sinks.” As 
a matter of fact then, there is no permanency in the relative 
positions of land and water. Before going into the subject, I 
must refer to the position in which I stand with the geological 
Professor. His arguments are the results of a scientific education, 
and their truth depends on a first postulate. My argument is 
founded on 60 years’ experience of natural actions, which we 
know of as now going on. It is, therefore, founded on fact, but 
I must leave the verdict to an unbiassed jury. In pointing out 
to Mr. Geikie, that elevation of dry land was a doubtful process, 
and that his inferences as to climatic changes founded on that 
theory might not be tenable—he replied, 21st Nov., 1889, “You 
will get no sane geologist to agree with you.” In the same note 
he wrote: “That the sea bottom is a sinking area, I suppose no 
one denies, and that the sea must in consequence have been 
drawn off the continental plateau during the subsidence, every 
one will admit.” It can be proved by “Seismology,” W. G. 
Forster, Telegraph Manager, Zante (Waterlow & Sons, London 
Wall, 1887), that the subsidence of the ocean bed is of constant 
occurrence. I showed the same thing in “Sunlight,” 1887, and 
Mr. Archibald Geikie has shown in his “ Formation of the High- 
lands,” that similar action took place in old formations now high 
and dry; but he did not know that those confused movements 
must have taken place under water. I have been searching for 
a sane geologist for some years, but have only found them in 
independent situations, where they have been following Nature, 
as they see her, without the aid of scientific books written by 
men sane enough at the time of writing, but savouring of insanity 
under fresh light on the great subject. However much these old 
books may teach errors, we may allow that those who founded 
their teaching on them, are wise in their generation. The old 
writers gained glory and honour; their theories were accepted in 
the early days of this century, and those who now continue to 
teach them with many modifications have reaped some of the 
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harvest; gleaners have followed them, till the field is bare, and 
requires new cultivation. 

We may return now to “Evolutions of Climate.” The per- 
manency of land and water areas is not fact ; but Mr. Geikie goes 
onasifit were. By continental areas he means “certain extensive 
regions in which elevation has, upon the whole, been in excess of 
depression.” Water is “that vast region throughout which de- 
pression has exceeded elevation.” Not content with thus de- 
stroying permanent condition on our surface, “all the bordering 
belt of sea-floor which does not exceed 1000 fathoms or so in 
depth must be included in the dominant elevation.” Therefore, 
there has been a very irregular action of an unknown force 
operating to elevate some of the solids on which we live; while 
the natural force of gravitation has been depressing the ocean 
bed. Why the solids should be heaved up all over the land 
area, and depressed all over the water area, does not appear ; but 
says Geikie, “ All the sedimentary strata with which we are ac- 
quainted, have been accumulated over the surface of that great 
(continental) plateau, and consequently are of comparatively 
shallow water origin.” Then “within the continental plateau 
movements of depression have been carried on more or less con- 
tinuously during vast periods of time, and yet so gradually that 
sedimentation was able to keep pace with them.” Some of these 
deposits “attain a thickness of 30,000 feet,’ in Europe and 
America. Now, as these’strata were deposited under water, the 
bed beneath must have sunk down all the time, while these de- 
posits were forming, if they were formed in shallow water. But 
the deepest water found by the Challenger was “ 4575 fathoms,” 
27,450 feet, in the Pacific; so that as it is now, so in old days the 
ocean bed had an undulating surface. Mr. Geikie, however, con- 
tinues : “ If it be true, therefore, that the continental plateau owes 
its existence to the sinking down of the earth’s crust within the 
oceanic basins—if the continents have been squeezed up by the 
tangential thrusts exerted by the sinking areas that surround 
them—then it follows, that while lands have been gradually 
pushed up-hill over the continental plateau, the bed of the ocean 
has been sinking to greater and greater depths.” Here we must 
refer to Sir Charles Lyell. In refusing to accept the theory of a 
slowly sinking sea, his chief objection was that the disappearance 
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of so great a body of water could not be accounted for—the disap- 
pearance, however, was only to the eye, the water had changed its 
breadth to depth ; there was no loss of the element. Mr. Geikie is 
right in the sinking; but if it extended all over the ocean bed, why 
are the tangential squeezings exerted in so smallan area? Why 
are the squeezings-up credited to the imaginary tangential 
thrusts in the northern more than in the southern hemisphere ? 
Has Professor James Geikie ever read the letter of 16th August, 
1874, from Sir Charles Lyell to the Duke of Argyll, in which is 
written: “I have been long thinking that we may be under a 
great delusion when we find proofs of upheaval in ascribing to 
the movement an almost indefinite lateral extension, whereas all 
the evidence which we have in regard to the modern effects of 
earthquakes runs quite in a contrary direction.” Any one, who 
studies Nature more than books, can see this for himself; yet 
the Professor supposes that continents and islands have been 
forced up by tangential thrusts from depths of 1000 fathoms 
into wide undulating lands, into mountain ranges now five miles 
in height, formerly some miles higher, and all this without per- 
ceiving that the greater part of the dry land, and the greater 
part of the sea bed, to that depth, has been supplied from the 
waste of our hills, valleys, glades, and deep ravines. All this 
matter has been arranged by waves, tides, and currents. ‘These 
have run to the North and South ever since the sun shone on the 
Tropics ; but as the Tropic of Cancer enjoys a longer vertical light 
than Capricorn, the strongest currents of warm water have, as far 
as we know, always moved to the North. Under this certain 
action the sedimental deposits were slowly growing in the 
northern hemisphere; there was a free highway for the waters, and 
therefore the Professor is right in “ judging from the character 
and broad distribution of the Palzozoic marine Faunas, the 
temperature of the sea was wonderfully uniform.” There 
is nothing wonderful in this natural action; but if the land 
had been elevated by an unknown force in accidental areas, 
there would have been much to wonder at in this uniformity. 
As all was done by natural uniform law, the temperature of the 
northern sea, as proved by its denizens at that time, could not 
have been otherwise than it was. We then come to more mis- 
apprehension of the results from depression (p. 8). “While the 
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younger Paleozoic systems were being accumulated, excess of 
upheaval over depression resulted in the gradual increase of the 
land. The Continental plateau came more and more to the sur- 
face.” As there is no actual measure of depression over the 
entire circumference of the globe, so there are no means of know- 
ing anything as to excess of upheaval. Mr. Geikie, however, 
comes to conclusions on his ideal data—1st, “ In palzeozoic times, 
Europe and North America were represented by considerable 
areas of dry land, massed chiefly in the higher latitudes ....a 
very remarkable uniformity of climate accompanied these 
peculiar geographical conditions.” 2nd, “In mesozoic times the 
primeval Continental plateau came more and more to the sur- 
face. The climate of the whole globe, therefore, was still uni- 
form, but apparently not so markedly so as in the preceding 
era.” 3rd, “In cainozoic times, the land masses continued. to 
extend . . . accompanied by a gradual lowering of the tempera- 
ture of northern and temperate latitudes, and a more marked 
differentiation of climates into zones.” Climate has, therefore, 
changed “according to the relative positions of land and sea.” 
But Geikie goes on to explain how “The Arctic conditions of 
the Pleistocene could not have resulted entirely from a mere ele- 
vation of land in the northern parts of our hemisphere.” The 
time here alluded to is the ideal glacial epoch. Of this James 
Croll asks a question in “Climate and Time,” p. 328: ‘Are the 
facts of geology consistent with the idea that the close of the 
glacial epoch does not date back beyond 80,000 years?” This 
question cannot be answered without knowing the rate of “ sub- 
aerial denudation.” Mr. Croll devotes a chapter to this question 
and finds “that the geological history of our globe must be 
limited by the age of the sun’s heat.” Another chapter is de- 
voted to this, and he found that “the geological history of our 
globe must be comprised within less than 100 millions of years.” 
No conclusion is come to on the main question; but Mr. G. W. 
Powell tells us in his “Geology of the Uinta Mountains,” “we 
know of no means by which an absolute rate (of degradation) 
can be determined.” There is no more practical geologist before 
the world just now than Mr. Powell, and with constant change of 
material and forces we cannot find the general rate of surface 
denudation, or tell when the Pleistocene epoch existed, if it ever 
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did. Mr. Geikie doubts it, but he takes up “ice floated erratics ” 
as the “ only evidence of refrigeration that we need ever hope to 
find,” as caused “ by high eccentricity of the earth’s orbit.” He 
has good authority for “erratics,” but geologists, since Sir C. 
Lyell, have found that there were regions of this earth several 
miles higher than they now are. As concretions of hard material 
are formed in deposits now, so they were formed in those that 


have disappeared. We have great rock masses that have fallen 


into the sea before the memory of man, and are there still; they 
are undergoing the process of slow grinding by wave forces ; some 
are similar in appearance to those of Stonehenge and other ideal 
erratics. There is a rough concretion from the calcareous rocks 
in Bonchurch that did not fall into the water, and has undergone 
no polishing; but these masses are not ice-floated stones; and as 
there is no geological knowledge as to depth of water over our 
chalk areas, when these stones were supposed to have been left 
by great icebergs, I prefer to take the fact we know of, and put 
these stones down, not as erratics, but as concretions of hard 
matter crystallised in earth masses that once existed on or near 
the spots on which these stones have been found. Mr. Geikie 
touches on this mode of formation at p. 15, but does not seem to 
believe in it; he tells us, “the wholesale scattering of erratics at 
any time previous to the Pleistocene must have been exceptional 
even in Arctic regions.” But he “ cannot help agreeing with Dr. 
Croll, that the warm climates of the Arctic region during that era 
were, to some extent, the result of high eccentricity.” Professor 
Geikie thus divides his causes for climatic changes between 
eccentricity of orbit and a slow forcible upheaval of the 
solid body. ‘The last action is still an unproved theory; and I 
refer now to Dr. Croll’s “ Climate and Cosmology,” 1889. 

The first eight chapters discuss failures, misapprehensions, and 
modifications in regard to causes for secular changes of climate. 
Chapter nine gives “ probably the true explanation ”—as “I gave 
many years ago,” Sir W. Thomson is introduced as showing that 
“the amount of heat conveyed by ocean currents to the Arctic 
regions, combined with the effect of cloudy winds and aqueous 
vapour, is perfectly sufficient to account for the warm and tem- 
perate climate which is known to have prevailed in those regions 
in former epochs.” Mr. Wallace is then brought forward to show 
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that many channels of communication once existed for warm 
ocean currents. One ran up the Indian Ocean, one by the Cas- 
pian Sea, one over Egypt and the Black Sea, and one through 
the valleys of the Ganges and the Indus. 

I venture on one more quotation from this last work of Dr. 
Croll: “One of the most important agencies, according to my 
view, is the enormous amount of heat conveyed from equatorial 
to temperate and polar regions, by means of ocean currents, 
and the deflection of this heat, during a high state of eccentricity, 
from one hemisphere to the others. But all this depends on 
ocean currents flowing from equatorial to polar regions, and the 
existence of these currents in turn, depends, to a large extent, on 
the contour of the continents, and the particular distribution of 
sea and land.” Ihave thus used the authority referred to by 
Professor Geikie, and find that warmth reaches the frigid zones 
by equatorial currents. This is then generally allowed, and the 
only difference between us is the mode in which these currents 
were turned aside from their old courses. 

It has been shown that a slow, gradual elevation by tangential 
pressure is the mode suggested by Geikie, and objected to by Sir 
C. Lyell. Yet the practical Telegraph Superintendent at Zante 
tells us in “ Seismology,” 1887, that a certain tangential action does 
take place in small areas under natural conditions. Mr. W. G. 
Forster has instruments in his house that note any motion in the 
ocean bed on the lines of his submarine cables. These motions 
are sometimes attended with earthquake shocks, and cables have 
been broken at the same time as the instruments were affected. 
The fractures have been caused by the falling in of the sea bed, 
and two once took place at the same time. It has been shown 
that great irregularities exist in the ocean bed. A difference of 
“9000 feet has been found between the bow and the stern sound- 
ings of aship.” Between Lisbon and Madeira there was a “ bank 
of 360 feet,” and close to it “a depth of 12,000 feet.” Turning 
to the reports of the Challenger, I find in No. 4 Pacific Ocean, in 
about 4° longitude and 1° latitude, a depth of 4575 and 1850 
fathoms. In No. 7, between Tristan da Cunha and Ascension, in 
about 1° latitude and 13°-14° W. longitude, 1445 and 425 
fathoms. In No. 3, between Torres Straits and Hongkong, in 
about 1° latitude and 4° longitude, we find 2550 and 703 
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fathoms. In less than 1°, 500 and 2050 fathoms were found 
between Fernando, Noronha, and Bahia. Thus all round the 
world we find a more or less irregular bed composed generally 
of soft materials, and ready to roll over into the abyss below. 
If more careful surveys of the ocean bed had been made before 
laying down submarine cables, many of their failures “ would 
not have taken place ”—“ Seismology.” Every one of these actions 
is a Subsidence of sedimental deposits, and the thrust is propor- 
tional to the weight of the material and the depth of the fall, sup- 
posing it meets with no obstruction ; if there is an obstruction, 
the effect on it is shown by the utter confusion of materials as 
shown in “The Secret of the Highlands,” A. Geikie, and in 
“Time” of March, 1890, by myself. There is no evidence of fore- 
ible slow upheaval anywhere, and the statements by Sir C. Lyell 
are not trustworthy on that point. If the primeval condition of 
this earth was nebulous, then gravitation is the rule. There is no 
escape from the downward tendency of earth material; but, 
dependent on the quality and formation of deposited matter, 
some areas may have a firmer base, and some may not be liable 
to the sapping by water or by fire. Therefore there must be 
local sinkings here and there all round the globe, till the sapping 
and mining ceases, and this cannot be as long as rain falls or fire 
burns. 

We may now return to the main cause for climatic changes. 
In the beginning of this world it was dark and chaotic. There 
was no arrangement of the nebulous condition, and no life till 
the light of the sun reached the gaseous, nebulous mass. Up to 
this time there was no revolution round the centre, and no cer- 
tain rotation on itsaxis. The epoch is called hyposoie or chaotic, 
before life began, and when water covered the globe. 

As soon as the gaseous mass became sensitive to the light, 
action began on it and in it. The surface gave out warmth, and 
expanded as it does to-day, generally and specifically. Rotation 
and revolution began, there was a centre of attraction, and to 
that centre this earth has adhered from that time to this. The 
consequences of this love of light were endless. Chaotic dark- 
ness vanished, form and substance came on, evaporation began 
with all its well-known results ; moisture was drawn up, and fell 
back again; the air was rarefied as it went on rising, so as to 
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meet the impalpable ether of space with equal impalpability. 
Life began to be in the waters, and as they sank by the certain 
consolidation of their bed, the first dry land, formed from 
meteoric dust—the solid produce of evaporation—appeared above 
the surface of the waters. Light and warmth were in and on 
that land ; but previous to this it came under the scientific term 
of azoic or lifeless, or when life was just beginning. 

No one can determine the situation of the first dry land; but 
as the main line of attraction is and was ruled by the equator, 
we may fairly assume that the locality was between the so-called 
tropical lines of Cancer and Capricorn. There are Highlands 
within these 46° of latitude now, and many islands that may be 
the remnants of wide-spread lands. The whole system of dry 
land was “insular,” as Professor Geikie allows. Slow and sure 
the dry land went on growing by the local sinkings of the ocean 
bed, and we approach the condition of the so-called palseozoic 
epoch when early life was fast increasing. 

There was no necessity for upheaval; the waters slowly re- 
tired with their sinking bed, and the land was left dry. Denuda- 
tion went on as it does now; sunshine and frost, wind and rain 
moved material from one place, the winds and waters moved it 
to another; so the land grew on; but another action ensued from 
this growth. Hitherto there had been open highways for warm 
water currents to run to the Arctic regions, Life of the Flora, 
life of the Fauna went with these currents, and spread over the 
areas warmed by their direct influence, or by their winds and 
vapours. These highways were becoming narrower, or were 
entirely stopped by the natural expansion of dry land. Material 
was perpetually rolled down to the sea by the growing rivers; 
some of this filled up the river bed, some was met by the ocean 
tide, and formed the mud or sand banks in the estuary; lighter 
solutions and floating matter were carried on to the sea, to be 
deposited where the fickle water forces suffered them to rest. 
Thus the sea grew shallow near the mouths of our great rivers. 
As the debris from a small area on a steep mountain side falls 
downwards in the shape of a fan, so the materials passing on 
from the river forces spread out on either side to form banks and 
shallows in the sea. While these actions were perpetually going 
on, the ocean bed was perpetually sinking in uncertain localities, 
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the slow general sinking of the great waters followed on, and the 
land grew. Geographical changes were taking place, but still a 
uniformity of climate existed by the flow of warm tropical 
currents to the Arctic regions. 

The certain expansion of land continued by the same process. 
Nature’s laws are simple, the results are complicated by the con- 
stant varying forces of wind and water acting on materials of 
varying weights. The Challenger found the lightest materials of 
one deposit encroaching on the heavier atoms of another deposit ; 
-so it has been in all time, and hence it is difficult to tell where 
one ends and where another kind of deposit begins. Towards 
the end of the paleozoic, and in the early mesozoic epochs, 
organic remains began to show in the deposits, and to tell of an 
increasing growth of land, as the cause for closing up the channels 
by which warm currents reached the Arctic circle, and therefore 
a cause for the “still uniform climate, but apparently not so 
‘markedly so as in the preceding era.” 

We may now come to the cainozoic epoch. The deposits left 
by the last two epochs mingle more or less with those assigned 
to this comparatively recent period; but this is partly due to 
the falling in of banks and ledges under water, when new and 
old deposits were thrown together in strange confusion ; all the 
foldings, the plications, many of the faults were formed by this 
gravitation ; a system unknown to Sir Charles Lyell, and not 
understood by those geologists who pin their faith on “the per- 
manency of continental and oceanic areas.” As long as they ad- 
here to this error, they cannot understand how the dry land is 
where we find it; they refuse to recognise that the sinking of the 
sea has left its old deposits high and dry; they find old fossils 
-on the hill tops, and more recent ones on the mountain base ; 
they do not comprehend that these shells tell of a slowly sinking 
water ; but they suppose that these high lands have been elevated 
from the bottom of the sea in almost recent times with their 
fossil Floras and Faunas upon them. | 

Enough has been said above to put an end to the long contro- 
versy on the theory of “land and water permanency.” 

As we are now approaching the: time when earth assumed her 
present geographical condition, by the constant addition of 
material conveyed to the sea by rivers, all of which was deposited 
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according to its varied weight and the varied forces of the 
water, we may now ask another question, to which we expect a 
categorical reply. Our Highlands run up to 29,000 feet in 
height ; rivers flow from these to the sea over some 4000 miles, 
distances which have grown slowly by the gradual extension of 
land. If these high lands have been forced uy from the ocean 
bed by lateral pressure, how is it that elevation has not taken 
place over the courses of those rivers, but has been confined to 
those areas where the ocean had deposited the materials from 
which those rivers first begin to flow? In considering this ques- 
tion, it must be borne in mind, that as every river now hands 
over the hourly supplies to the sea, perpetually building up the 
bars, the banks, and the mud flats of present estuaries, so the 
rivers of old built up those which we find hundreds of miles 
from the sea, which were all laid down in their muds, their gravels, 
and their sands, when the salt sea tides met the fresh waters of 
the rivers on those levels a few thousand years ago. Water 
sheds have vanished, rivers have ceased to run; but at each 
change in the contour of our Highlands fresh glens and new 
gorges contributed their burdens as solutions, or as more solid 
materials to the sea. 

The ocean then was slowly diminishing in extent by the two 
actions: 1st, its own local sinking; 2nd, the constant additions 
of solids to its bed. Old channels were thus filling up, equatorial 
currents could no longer use them, but Nature supplied new 
highways for these irresistible forces. Under these certain con- 
ditions the Arctic climates changed ; the warm currents that had 
found direct open ways to the Arctic regions, with tropical 
warmth still in them, during the palzeozoic epoch, were now con- 
fined by the increase of dry land, during that and the still un- 
dated mesozoic epochs, to channels slowly assuming the geogra- 
phical condition of to-day. The warm waters were still formed 
in the Tropics, they still forced their way to the north, through a 
wide channel in the Atlantic, and a narrower strait in the 
Pacific. During their journey through these oceans they are 
deflected by winds, by lands, and other currents, so that much 
warmth is lost before they reach the Arctic circle; thus it is 
warmer on the coast of Norway than it is in Behring Straits in 
the same latitudes. The isotherm of 32° F. at 60° N. latitude, 
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180° E. longitude, maintains its temperature at 70° latitude and 
20° longitude, because the Gulf Stream acts on that locality. 
The only direct evidence we have for the great and long endur- 
ing climatic changes in the Arctic circle is then in favour of the 
action of the warm ocean currents from the Tropics. And the 
cause for the change of course in these currents is sufficiently 
proved by the slow subsidence of the “sea-level,” and the con- 
sequent growth of dry land. These two facts are partly allowed. 
We have no measure of the original water level, as some miles of 
the dry land have been removed by subaerial denudation ; but 
the measure left for our examination is up to tive miles high. 
With the exception of volcanic mountains, all our high lands were 
laid down by the sea. The strata are generally in the position 
as left by water; there are gravels, sands, and shells in layers, 
beds, and banks thousands of feet high, retaining the position in 
which they were left thousands of years ago. It has been shown 
above, that foldings and contortions, as seen in our present high 
lands, were ali made while the locality was under water. 
Nature’s laws do not change, and these actions of to-day were 
done from those old days, when the dusts of earth were first 
submitted to the waters. ‘The ingenuity of man has complicated 
the laws, while Nature is content with complicating the results 
of her unalterable edicts. As her productions vary, so her 
deposits change; but these have all tended to fill up the sea and to 
stop the way of those ocean currents that at one time ran free from 
the Tropics to the Poles ; and thus in the cainozoic epoch these 
currents either forced new ways or were forced into narrower 
channels than before. Hence all those regions that had been 
freely warmed in the palewozoic and mesozoic epochs were now 
left in the cold, while the more scattered forces of the warm 
currents failed to convey the same warmth as they did when 
they ran direct to the Arctic regions. 

Logic has been used to prove that black is white, much to the 
satisfaction of the logician. Truth is so disguised at the present 
moment, that we still ask, what is truth? In the case before us 
Nature is truth. This earth is under one Law Giver. The 
dominant agent is the sun. His Zight brought the nebulous 
mass under control, the “ Light of Life” came on. The dry land - 
grew, and the waters sank. This law has never changed ; if it 
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had, the whole earth could not.be as she is. The sinking of the 
sea level is proved by the blocking up of those channels by which 
tropical currents once ran to the Arctic Zone. There is no law 
for upheaval of areas, climate changes daily in the temperate 
zones, waters get warm under the constant sunlight of the Tropics. 
Expansion takes place, and the expanded surface must seek its 
level in those regions where water is contracted by the cold. In 
moving to the north this warm stream gives now, and has in all 
time given, its warmth to the air and to land; it does now move, 
and in all time this current must have moved material with it, 
and thus geographical changes have caused the variations in the 
northern climates. Changes have been local and temporary ; they 


are still in the same condition. Such are due to variable winds 


and currents; but I hope we may now agree that the great 
changes in Arctic climates are entirely due to the presence or the 
absence of warm currents from the Tropics. 

Towards the end of his pamphlet, Mr. Geikie comes to the 
same practical conclusion. “ Geological climate has been deter- 
mined chiefly by geographical conditions.” While dry land was 
small and insular, “warm ocean currents reaching Polar regions 
produced a general uniformity of temperature.” Then “ owing 
to the growth of continents,” these currents “found less ready 
access to Arctic regions;” so that “the seas became frost 
bound, and the lands were covered with snow and ice.” Yet, 
with these facts before him, he wrote, “It is impossible to doubt 
that during periods of high eccentricity of the orbit, the climate 
must have been modified in a greater or less degree.” I have 
thrown a doubt on glacial periods above, because some of the 
supposed efiects of those ideal times are now hourly produced by 
waters that are never frozen; and, says the Professor, by eecen- 
tricity “there would probably be fluctuations of temperature in 
high latitudes: but nothing like the glacial and interglacial epochs 
of the Pleistocene could have occurred.” He allows of temporary 
changes, telling us, “ But in tertiary times, when the land masses 
had become more continuous, the cosmical causes of change must 
have had greater influence,” so that he agrees “with Dr. Croll 
that the warm climates of the Arctic regions during that era were, 
to some extent, the result of high eccentricity.” 

Now, it seems natural to suppose that if a change of orbit 
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caused a change of climate at one time, it must have done so at. 
another. There is, however, much uncertainty in our geological 
schools. I refer briefly to the address of James Geikie to the 
British Association as published by the Z%imes, 138th September, 
1889. As to the climatic conditions it is obvious, “that some 
additional and perhaps exceptional factor was at work to produce 
the recognised results. What was this disturbing element?” 
Nature’s laws are very simple ; there are no two laws to produce 
one effect ; but one law acts differently on different material, and 
under different conditions. 

Thus the same sunlight heats a silicious rock and leayes cal- 
careous rocks, close by, comparatively cool. The sand of the 
desert burns the feet of animals, but the melon that grows from 
the sand, under the same sun, is cool. The winds blow away 
the dusts and the dead leaves, but pass over the solid rock. The 
raging waters grind the ,hard stone to sand, but the soft cork 
floats safe upon them. ‘There was no disturbing element in 
change of Arctic climes, but the warm waters of the Tropics 
brought material with them, the rains of heaven gave material 
to the waves, and thus the law of motion in the waters enabled 
them to fill up the channels of one era by the waste of another. 
These actions are now, and have been for ever, going on; we see 
the rivers rolling down, we see the rocks falling on the glacier 
and forced down the stream. We know that these hard masses 
are broken up into pebbles, gravels, sands, and solutions. We 
know that some of these stop in the river beds, and that some go 
on to the sea; we see the banks beyond growing one day and re- 
moved the next. So it was in old times; the laws have never 
changed, but materials and forces do change. By these actions 
the centre of North America, the old channels through Europe 
and Asia have been filled up, and the warm streams, that once 
ran freely through them, have been turned aside, and now find 
their way to the Frigid Zone through the narrow Straits of 
Behring, or the wider waters of the North Atlantic, as above 
shown; but these channels still carry warmth with them into 
latitudes, while the same are left in more glacial conditions in 
America, Asia and Europe. There is evidence in fossil Flora and 
Fauna that these now cold regions were once warmer; it is 
allowed that equatorial waters ran through those regions ; it is 
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also allowed that the warm streams were the main cause of 
warmth. With all due deference to our geological authorities, I 
make these currents the sole cause of extra warmth in Arctic 
regions; I allow the heat as derived from the sunlight direct in 
the brief summers of Arctic and Antarctic regions ; I allow that 
a southerly wind may modify the cold of the Arctic, and increase 
that of the Antarctic regions, and vice versdé ; but the’warmth of 
the wind is mainly derived from ocean or land temperatures. 
Thus there is only one point of dispute between us, and I have 
given sufficient reasons for my objections to “the modern doc- 
trine of the permanency of continental and oceanic areas,’ as 
advocated by Professor James Geikie (p. 1, “Evolution of 
Climate”), and taught by Professor Archibald Geikie in his 
“ Primer,” p. 99, 1876. “It is the land which rises, not the sea 
which sinks.” My natural system, founded on actual facts as 
well as on geological arguments by both these Professors, Sir C. 
Lyell and others, is that the ocean bed has subsided locally and 
suddenly, that the ocean waters have subsided slowly and 
generally, with the unavoidable result of leaving a7 situ all the 
sedimentary deposits collected by itself, and all the hills and 
beach banks gathered by tides, waves and winds, as they are 
now shown by the present surface of dry land ; that our present 
geographical condition is the result of these actions, and that the 
climatic changes under consideration have been caused by the 
variations in the form of the land and the obstructions thus 
offered to the water streams. 

In conclusion I may quote a few words from the sane James 


Croll, “Climate and Cosmology,” 1889, p. 267: “ Valleys have not 


been produced by violent dislocation, nor the hills by upheavals, 
but both have been carved out of the solid rock by the silent and 
gentle agency of chemical action, frost, rain, ice, and running 
water.” That solid rock was formed, as I have said, first, from 
meteoric dust, secondly, from the productions of this world, and 
all laid down by water and by wind. 


H. P. MALET. 








THE PRIVATE SCHOOL SYSTEM: ITS DEFECTS, &c. 


AFTER a lengthy experience in the nature of the teaching and 
general management, obtaining in our more important Private 
Schools, I venture to set forth in the following pages certain 
views thereon, the result not only of personal observation, but 
also of that acquired by others, well known to me in my own 
profession. As the opinions I have been compelled to form 
respecting the Private School system are opposed to its con- 
tinuance, I shall possibly be met by the reply, that to find fault 
is easy, but to suggest an appropriate remedy for existing evil is 
often very difficult. The latter part of the proposition, so far as 
it relates to my subject, I shall presently endeavour to overcome. 
The early history of Private Schools in England is, in one respect, 
a strange one. For many years after the Reformation England 
possessed only a few Public Schools (included under this head 
are Grammar and Endowed Schools) at which the children of the 
wealthier classes were taught, and the National or Church Schools 
in which the parents of the poor found a means of education for 
their children. Between these two centres of instruction a wide 
gulf lay ; and on the accession of James I., when the great middle 
class of Englishmen first arose, there was a demand for a scheme 
of education which should lie midway between the two systems. 
This scheme—the origin of our Private Schools—partook of a 
somewhat peculiar form, v7z., that of combining the functions of 
a teacher with those of a trade. So the custom went on through 
two centuries. Such institutions are not even now extinct. 
Their existence formerly was justifiable, and doubtless a great 
boon, but now Proh Pudor! Proh Curia! Though the Private 
School has changed its exterior, being in most cases disconnected 
with any other sphere of industry, yet many of the evils arising 
from its internal economy still remain. For the present I will 
draw special attention to three of the most serious. 
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1. The right which belongs to all persons, possessed of the 
necessary capital, to open a school. 

2. The absence of a compulsory standard as a test that a man 
possesses the qualifications of a proficient teacher. 

3. The entire lack of a logical system in the teaching and 
general management of schools, whether viewed in relation to 
one another, or individually. 

Considering the great national importance of a sound educa- 
tion, it seems almost an abuse of liberty to allow an _ indis- 
criminate power in the opening of schools, irrespective of whether 
or not a man possesses approved qualifications for such a status, 
Yet this is the position of hundreds of principals of schools, some 
of which, as matters go, enjoy a high public reputation, though 
for reasons easy to name, quite apart from the system of educa- 
tion carried on in them. Perhaps some will be inclined to say, 
What does it signify about the principal, provided that he em- 
ploys qualified assistants? Is it true that he does? Upon the 
authority of those best able to determine, it may be said that 
not ten per cent. of Private School assistants are qualified 
teachers—that is, as judged by the general conduct and result of 
their work (which, in the absence of a universally recognised 
standard, is the only test of tutorial ability). Assuming for a 
moment that ninety instead of ten per cent. are qualified men; 
admitting that they have all undergone severe tests as to moral 
and mental capacity for, and patience and skill in, the proper 
management of boys; then a fortiori is it not reasonable, nay, 
imperative, to ask that the one prominent member of a scholastic 
establishment, the chief — the one who sets in motion 
the wheels of the machinery—he, according to whose actions, 
teaching, and general tone, all the rest of the individuals for the 
time grouped together, be they pupils or subordinates in autho- 
rity, have a tendency to shape their conduct, should himself be 
at least as capable as his employés? What sensible man, with- 
out some previous knowledge of the business, attempts to open 
an hotel, to keep a jeweller’s shop, become a purveyor, or enter 
the many other lines of life? Yet it speaks well for the faith of 
the English people, but poorly for the store set on education, if 
they, as a nation, allow an immunity in opening places of train- 
ing for the young, which the individual denies himself if he is 
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contemplating the sale of alcoholic liquors. The majority of 
principals have not even the advantage which a University 
training might possibly be presumed to give them for their work. 
They are, in numerous instances, far from being even fairly well 
read men. That I may escape the imputation of making ground- 
less charges, I will, in passing, mention one or two out of many 
little gleanings of experience to support my statement. Not 
long ago the principal of a high-class school, seeing his French 
master encountering a difficulty with his class, entered the room, 
and quickly picking up a book, said, “This is the way I like 
French taught, Monsieur A. Now you, Smith, read the next 
sentence.” “Yes, sir. C’était la veille de Noel.” Here the boy 
stopped, but not so his chief, who exclaimed in imperious tones: 
“Come, say it after me, sir. It was the town of Noel.” The 
mathematical scholarship of the same gentleman was equal to his 
linguistic accomplishments, when he impressed upon a class of 
boys, whose weekly repetition he was hearing, that the sine of 
an angle varies in direct proportion to the size of the latter, and, 
explaining his remark, said, “If the sine be 4 when the angle is 
30°, it will be 1 at 60°, and so on.” Unhappy mathematical 
tutor, who had prepared this class—a wrangler too. Another 
head told one of his class to show that the straight line which 
bisects the vertical angle of a triangle always bisects the base. 
Quid autem plura. There is a certain sadness about these little 
episodes of school life. 

I now come to the second of the evils which I have named. 
“The absence of any specially ordained and universally re- 
cognised training, as a guarantee of teaching proficiency.” 
There are doubtless numbers of men who, with proper training 
and diligent application on their own part, would develop into 
most excellent teachers and guides of the young. But where are 
such to be found? Only very thinly scattered among the ranks 
of private assistant masters. Why? The answer is simple, 
Few men take up the vocation of tutor from mere inclination ; 
most are compelled to it by force of circumstances. And what 
a motley throng meet on that common ground! Men are to be 
found there, unhappy examples of failure, from whatever cause, 
in various spheres of life; tyros who have recently quitted 
college to while away a year or two in teaching, waiting, 
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Micawber-like, for something “better” to turn up; youths just 
leaving school, thrown upon the world to earn a subsistence as 
best they can ; men ranging in years frem nineteen to fifty, often 
competing too for the same post. Of such and a few others 
is the teeming market of the scholastic world composed. Let 
anyone interested in this matter make a tour of the Educational 
Agents’ Offices during a Christmas or summer vacation, and see 
the numbers crowding to secure a post worth on the average 
scarcely £40 a year, with the accompanying onus of self mainten- 
ance for fifteen weeks out of the fifty-two ; not to mention the 
scores who are obliged to work “ au pair.” 

An inevitable consequence of all this is, that, generally speak- 
ing, tutors are disgusted with their work ; life is lived in only a 
half-hearted way, indeed, to those whose tastes incline towards 
other occupations, it is a shoreless ocean of monotony; those who 
have no resources apart from their own earnings (and their name 
is Legion) see but a cheerless future looming before them. 
Under such circumstances ambition is deadened, and life’s higher 
aspirations unachieved. I pass over the arduous duties which 
devolve upon assistants, except so far as they relate to pupils and 
parents ; my business is not that of pleading the cause of masters. 
But when a tutor, as is the rule, is expected to teach a long list 
of subjects, attend to playground supervision and other matters 
incidental to school lite, there is at least a fair presumption that 
the work must be either badly done or partly omitted ; in either 
case pupils and parents are the sufferers. I do not make any 
suggestion here as to the natwre of an universal standard to be 
employed as a test of teaching proficiency. The practicability 
of such tests is daily in proof in countries other than our own. 
Suffice it to say that the ordinary University curriculum is no 
guarantee that masters who have undergone it are practical men 
in scholastic work. What reason is there to suppose, either from 
their training or from the way in which they have been chosen, 
that they are at all fit, 1 do not say to instruct, but to educate ? 
What examples will they show in self-control, in high moral 
character, patience, consistency, capacity to gauge exactly a pupil’s 
nature ; and what proofs do they offer of the many other qualities 
essential tofthe making of .a good schoolmaster? Many of them 
may be great scholars, able to write Latin and Greek verse with 
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much ease and elegance, or men to whom the study of the 
Calculus is a pastime; but, notwithstanding these attainments, 
they often are execrable teachers. 

We will now examine the third of the evils referred to, 
the lack of general system in Private Schools, considered not 
only in relation to each other, but individually. This is a 
misfortune no less serious than the other two; it is, in fact, 
one of their deleterious effects. The absence of any uniformly 
accepted method in teaching, as well as in the general conduct 
of school routine, is necessarily productive of harm. This 
condition of affairs is a/ways observable between school and 
school. The want of proper system in the administering of 
correction and punishment, is, from a moral standpoint, if pos- 
sible, still more hurtful. The entire lack of discipline in this 
school, and the rigorous and unequal punishments inflicted in 
that, are alike lamentable in their effects. “Order is Heaven’s 
first law.” Discipline we must insist on as taking precedence in 
almost all matters scholastic. But what are the proper means of 
obtaining it? The methods of maintaining law and obedience in 
schools must always be considered in relation to their results, 
from both an ethical and psychological view. Mere brute force, 
severe infliction of the rod, and the copying of a book of Homer, 
are often .used as instruments of discipline; the present effects 
being sometimes satisfactory, but the ultimate often pernicious 
to a degree, even to blasting a boy’s moral character, or to the 
extinction of his finer feelings. 

As a simple illustration of the many dissimilarities of the 
internal economy of one school to that of another, I may say 
that I have known a boy receive a caning at establishment A. 
for not putting on his boots before breakfast; while at B. 
another has been punished because he had dared to “jump into 
his boots” before that hour.” The rule in one school is so often 
heresy in another. This want of general system is liable to 
leave an undesirable impression upon the character of a boy who 
receives his early education at two or three schools; he is very 
apt to acquire erroneous conceptions of right, regularity, and 
order. Space prevents a detailed discussion of the minor evils 
arising from the Private School system. I will touch upon only 
one. The plan of supervising boys in the playground, and dur- 
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ing hours of recreation seems to be carried much too far. If not 
skilfully accomplished it tends to defeat its own ends, by 
weakening a boy’s self-reliance, and diminishing his self-respect. 
Sometimes it causes a master to lose caste; tutor and pupil find 
themselves too often’on common ground; with what result the 
old proverb tells us. Not infrequently “supervision” is de- 
graded into a system of espionage. Properly trained teachers 
would expect to pass a certain time with their pupils during 
hours of relaxation, as a means to a good end—that of thoroughly 
learning boys’ dispositions—“ Mores puerorum inter ludendum se 
detegunt.” But the amount of time to be so employed might 
almost be left to a conscientious teacher’s discretion. 

For the purpose of a more complete insight into the system 
which forms the subject of this essay, a word is necessary respecting 
the kind of instruction given, and the method of giving it. In 
many Private Schools, where boys are prepared for admission to 
the Public Schools, an English History is rarely opened, or if it 
is, the contents are seldom mastered, merely a perfunctory read- 
ing lesson follows. Geography is accorded a similar treatment. 
The writing of an English essay is not thought a necessary part 
of the education of an English boy; he must only “lisp in 
numbers, and the numbers” do not come—but, like the waters 
from the rock which Moses struck, gush forth from the inner 
fountains of his Evans’ or Gepp’s verse book. Unfortunately, 
parents have little means of ascertaining the real condition of 
education existing in Private Schools; their only channel of 
information is the pupil, who is often sweetly indifferent to the 
nature of his training, provided that he is made fairly com- 
fortable; or, if he ventures to complain, he is seldom seriously 
listened to. The majority of parents are incapable of testing for 
themselves their son’s progress at school; forgetfulness, owing to 
lapse of years, in the details of the subjects they learnt in boy- 
hood, and the time necessary for the successful performance of 
their own parts in the arena of life, will account for this. More- 
over, where a parent as retained a store of knowledge of the 
subjects of his early education, he generally measures his son’s 
capabilities by the standard of former years, which is useless in 
these days of competitive examinations. It is of common 
occurrence for boys of sixteen to leave their Private School and 
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go straight to a “crammer ” or specialist, whose sole business is 
to prepare pupils for entrance into the army, or one or other of 
the branches of the Home Civil Service, ete. Such a tutor has an 
opportunity as good as, and perhaps better than, most persons of 
observing the result of the hollowness of the system under 
consideration. The ignorance displayed by boys brought up 
under it, in the ordinary English subjects made obligatory in the 
case of those intending to become candidates for any Civil 
Service examination, is, in quite seven cases out of ten, perfectly 
appalling—subjects in which boys of the same age, educated at 
a Board School, could “give them points.” It is the case again — 
and again, that boys supposed to be trained amid all the 
surroundings of a polite education have not the faintest notion of 
how to write six consecutive lines of sensible English on a 
subject left even to theirown choice. Of the few who do succeed 
in filling a page and a half of foolscap, the result is often a series 
of jargon, compounded of big words picked out of a “ Webster,” 
with a marked preponderance of matter from the schoolboy’s 
slang dictionary. One young officer in the army, with whom I 
am well acquainted, left his Private School a little before 
seventeen years of age ; he then went to an army crammer ; his 
spelling at this time was so atrocious that it was common for 
him to make a hundred mistakes in a piece of dictation of 
ordinary length. During the whole time (nearly three years) 
that he was preparing for the army, he regularly wrote all his 
mistakes in spelling, amounting in the aggregate to over eight 
thousand words, in a MS. book, which is still extant. Ulti- 
mately he passed creditably into Sandhurst. 

Now here is a clear case of a boy reducing his mistakes in a 
piece of dictation from an average of a hundred to the limit of 
tive—the highest number of mistakes allowed to a successful 
candidate in the two pieces of dictation given for either the 
Sandhurst or Woolwich Preliminary Examination. If this could 
be done by the boy between the ages of seventeen and twenty, in 
the face of being obliged to devote much time to mathematics,. 
French, and other subjects for his “ further,” why was it not. 
done between the ages of ten and sixteen? Let those who are 
content with the Private School teaching answer this. 

Again, as to the method of teaching, the use of-the black board 
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is much neglected ; in many schools it is rarely employed unless 
by the drawing master, or for mathematical work, and not al- 
ways for this. Yet it is a medium of instruction most strongly 
advocated by the highest modern authorities on education, and 
whose prototype, whether by marks upon sand or other impres- 
sible surfaces, was extensively used by the ancients, and by the 
Monastic Schools of the Renaissance ; “ Sunt qui in tabellis pul- 
vere oblitis stilo ereo argenteove scribunt,” says Erasmus. 

Of course, the subjects taught in preparatory establishments 
are, for the most part, in accord with the demands of the Public 
Schools; so far it is well; but much unnecessary time during a 
pupil's four years’ stay at a Private Seminary is professedly de- 
voted to grounding him in the very elementary knowledge of 
Latin and Greek required as a passport into any of the Public 
Schools ; I speak not of boys reading for scholarships. 

I now come to the suggestion of a remedy against the evils 
begotten of the system of private education. In short, I urge a 
plea for State education. From whatever premises opinions 
start, they concur in giving to education the foremost position, in 
the order of solution, among the social questions of the day. Is 
there any social institution which can more justly appeal to the 
State’s aid? Radical as the proposal at first sight appears, 
though fully warranted when balanced against the national im- 
portance of good education, I would suggest the abolition of 
Private Schools, and the erection, by the State, of establishments 
built and conducted on scientific principles, and subject to the 
periodical visit of a legally constituted authority to report upon 
the progress of the pupils, and the general management of each 
school. Such a scheme need not interfere, as far as the subjects 
to be taught are concerned, with the preparation of a boy for the 
Public Schools, Services, or Universities ; though, for purposes 
of generai education, certain matter and lines of work might be 
laid down over which a teacher must see that his pupils travel. 

In fine, what we want is good schools and the best teachers 
available under the best system. The question of what subjects 
ought to be taught, debatable and important as it is, seems to me 
comparatively insignificant beside the question of how they are 
taught. Our own Government has been one of the last among 
civilised States to lend a helping hand to education’s cause, but 
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since it has taken one section of the community under its wing, 
why does it illogically refuse its fostering care toanother? Will 
Government protect a man against the purchase of an adulterated 
article of consumption, and yet stand passively by while parents 
are throwing their money to the winds under the impression that 
they are purchasing an ennobling education for their sons? In 
the absence of the State providing schools, at least the right of 
opening them ought to he forbidden to any but specially 
trained persons. If the State has interfered to enforce stringent 
regulations on people desiring to open workshops and _ factories, 
why should its aid not also be invoked to prevent the abuse 
following upon the promiscuous opening of schools, where both 
mental and bodily faculties may be jeopardised? It would be 
easy to devise some definite course of study and routine to which 
all who select teaching as their vocation shall be compelled to 
submit. Such a scheme would tend to exclude incapables and 
make a much fairer market to contend in. Possibly an addi- 
tional incentive to good work might be offered, as in Germany, by 
the expectation of a small pension after a fixed number of years’ 
service. ‘The desirability of tutors being specially trained is im- 
pressed upon us the more we consider the manifold complexity of 
human nature. Just as the intellectual qualities of no two boys are 
alike, so their moral natures vary, exhibiting a combination of 
definite virtues and vices. One is open-hearted and good- 
natured, but self-willed, obstinate and precocious. Another 
is affable and tractable, but of a highly sensitive temperament ; 
always desirous of pleasing, fearing to offend, easily led, but not 
to be driven. Where one must be ruled principally by fear, 
the many *can be trained only by constant cultivation of the 
nobler traits of human character. It is, however, unfavourable 
to any movement in the direction of general State education that 
Englishmen, though fully allowing the necessity of the best 
possible preparation previous to entering any other profession 
with characteristic obstinacy but imperfectly recognise it in 
regard to teaching. Yet, it has long been acknowledged in 
Switzerland, France, Germany, in the States of the American 
Union, and in Finland. How stands England beside the last 
named country? “In Finland the teachers are carefully trained 
and educated by the State for their special work ; and, from my 
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own experience of them, they give the impression of a body of 
men following a divine vocation calling them to wearisome toil, 
rather than of officials working for daily bread. The schools are 
built and organised in accordance with the latest suggestions of 
sanitary science and pedagogy.” (I quote from a special corres- 
pondent of a leading London daily paper, 25th Dec., 1890.) 

In view of the new and complicated social conditions under 
which we are living, it behoves every intellectual and capable 
citizen to use the best endeavours to inaugurate a practical 
scheme by which all children shall receive from early years, 
under thoroughly qualified tuition, the best education their 
country can give them. Nor be it forgotten that true education 
includes the discipline of the temper and habits, the restraint of 
irregular impulses, the cultivation of a liberal mind, capacity for 
self-control ; in a word, that balance of the moral qualities which 
enables a man to pass through life honourably to himself, and 
usefully to his fellow-men. How far there is a likelihood of all 
or any of these factors of education being achieved under the 
Private School system can be judged from the short sketch I 
have endeavoured to give of its working. The expediency of a 
change is not diminished by the fact that about four hundred 
thousand children are instructed yearly under this antiquated 
scheme. In concluding, let me say that my object has been to 
attack, not individuals, but an institution which at the most 
necessary period of its existence was defective, and is now not 
only defective, but inconsistent with the progress of modern 
thought. 


ARTHUR Woop. 
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I LOOKED and looked, and yet could hardly believe that it was, 
indeed, my little lad, standing there on that bright flower-decked 
platform, with that crowd of people turning their eyes upon him, 
applauding him, and scattering flowers at his feet. I watched 
him take his violin from his shoulder and bow, then he stooped, 
and lifting the fairest posy of flowers, he laid it aside before he 
began to play again in answer to the recall of his audience. I 
listened, the tears of joy running down my face, and as I looked 
at the tall, young fellow, with his long, waving, dark hair, and his 
splendid dark.eyes full of fire, I could not realise that it was, 
indeed, my little-lad who had run at my side and called me 
father. How I wished his mother could see him now, and Vira! 
—she to whom he owed all, and who was sleeping under the 
Christmas snow in that far-off grave, on which I knew my boy 
meant to lay his fairest flowers. For he owed all to Vira. Yes, 
all! 

Just fifteen years ago Vira came one morning to my cottage 
door. Iwas a keeper on the estate of Sir Wilfred Keir, and 
my cottage lay on a small knoll beyond the forest. Vira was 
then a little gipsy maiden with a brown face, a tangle of tawny 
hair, burned almost copper colour in the sunlight, and a pair of 
eyes, large and dark brown, having in their depths something 
that reminded me of the timid glance of a startled fawn. She 
begged from my wife with the usual gipsy whine, and I, who 
chanced to be standing in the doorway, spoke to her somewhat 
gruffly : 

“ Little girl,” I said, “are you not ashamed to run about wild 
like that; begging in such a disgraceful fashion? Why don’t 
you go to school and learn to read, and to live in a house, and be 
honest and industrious ?” | 

The child looked at me with her great clear eyes as if not 
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quite comprehending my words, then she cast them to the 
ground, where she was shuffling the earth with her little bare 
brown feet, 

“T couldn’t live in a house,” she said, “but I would like to 
learn to read. Oh! I would like to learn to read!” she cried, 
glancing at me almost fearlessly. 

“Very well, little one,” I said, “come you to me and I will 
teach you to read.” 

“ But I can’t,” she cried, “old Nan would beat me if I came to 
any one’s house, and I have to beg.” 

“ You need not tell old Nan,’ I answered. “Just you slip up 
here of an evening and I'll help you sure exough.” 

Vira was not the first gipsy girl I had taught to read. My 
wife and I had lost a little girl some years before, and we had 
only our boy, a little fellow of some five years then, and some- 
how our hearts warmed to those gipsy children with their pretty 
brown faces. But we knew that their gipsy owners did not care 
to have them come about us, for in my work as a keeper I had 
often unsatisfactory dealings with them. 

So Vira began to come about our house, and I never had such 
a pupil. She was a girl of some twelve years old when first she 
came to me, and by the time she was fifteen she had learned to 
read perfectly, and could write fairly well, though she had not 
been able to come to me anything like regularly. She was often 
away for months at a time wandering with her people. She read 
everything she could get, and for a child to talk and to think I 
never saw her equal. She would lie for a whole day up on the 
bare brown mountain-side among the purple heather, with her 
dark eyes half shut; then she would argue with me about the 
ideas concerning God I had taught her. She would point to the 
mountains, streams, and plains, and declare that these all said to 
her, God is Love. 

“But when I go out into the world!” she would ery, “ah! 
then I cannot realise that He is Love. He seems a terrible or a 
pitiless God who allows all that misery to rule. We are happy, 
we gipsies, though we are poor; we are free, we are not tied 
down to the misery and degradation of that life in cities. You, 
John Graham, you know nothing of it, in your peaceful High- 
land home ; it is easy for you to trust in a God who is Love.” 
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I sometimes asked the minister to speak to her, but before him 
Vira would grow shy and diffident. He used to tell me I 
fancied things about the child, and he would dismiss her with an 
admonition to try to get into some nice house as a servant and 
give up begging and stealing, and not trouble herself about 
things she did not understand. 

Then Vira would laugh at the good man, and mimic him, and 
set off to try and trap birds or rabbits, or to empty a hencoop. 
For she was a gay little thing, seldom twice alike, now so grave 
that one could hardly fancy she would ever smile or be happy, 
now so wild and mischievous that no one would ever have be- 
lieved the things she puzzled her little head about, or the. things 
she would say. The gipsy instincts were strong in her, and | 
often found that the clever child had emptied my game-traps, 
and I would be angry, and resolve to scold her, but somehow, 
when she turned her wonderful eyes upon me and said, with 
a serious look on her beautiful face : 

“Would the God you talk about, John Graham, He who is 
Love, you know, have left us gipsies to starve on the hills while 
all these birds and hares and rabbits were meant for those who 
have so much they can’t use it all? Oh! no, He meant them for 
us. He would never place us here to die of hunger—why, the 
very beasts are provided for! But you can send me to prison, 
John Graham, if you will!” 

Send her to prison! It would need a harder heart than John 
Graham's to send her to prison ! 

‘A change began to come over Vira, however. She was learn- 
ing to feel that, as she said, if it was no harm to rob the traps 
and catch the game on the hills, it was wrong to rob hencoops 
and larders, a thing she very often was sent to do, and at which 
she was very expert. Very bravely the poor child held to her 
new conviction in spite of many a hard word and still harder 
blow. I remember, it was just Christmas time, and my wife and 
I were sitting watching our boy playing on the hearth with a 
little violin. A huge fire was burning, for it was bitter weather, 
and the snow was lying all round nearly a foot deep. All at 
once a gentle tap came to the door, and, on my wife opening it, 
we saw Gipsy Vira standing on the step with nothing on but her 
thin, scanty gown, and shoeless. 
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“Oh! let me in, Mrs. Graham, let me in!” she cried piteously ; 
and on my wife’s saying: 

“Why, little one, of course, come in,” she ran across the floor 
and fell fainting on the hearth. 

My wife raised her, and we found that her head was bleeding. 
With a little care she revived, and was soon lying with a con- 
tented smile on her brown face on our old settle by the fire. 
Then she told us what had happened. 

All was stir and bustle at the big house, for Sir Wilfred had 
come from London with a large party to keep Christmas, and 
the gipsy men or women could not dare to approach. But a 
clever little thing like Vira could, they fancied, easily slip into the 
hencoop and larder and fetch a supply, for provisions were very 
scarce in their tents. The girl had refused absolutely, and her 
refusal coming on the back of many such, had aroused the fury 
of the whole half-tipsy crew, and the child had been cursed for 
the silly notions with which her head was filled, and with a 
blow the man who held the position of chief among them had 
bidden her never show her face there again or she would get 
worse. So the child in her misery had tramped through miles 
of snow to us, the only friends she had, the only roof in the 
wide world that would be offered to her as a shelter. 

“You will stay with us always, dearie,” said my wife as she 
stroked the little brown hand. “I need somebody to help me just 
now. You have come just inthe nick of time. The big house is 
full, and I have all the ironing to do. I will soon teach you to 
help me.” 

Vira was delighted, and the joy in her heart filled her big 
eyes with a wonderful glow and sparkle. 

“What a glorious night, Graham!” said a cheery voice, as the 
door was thrown unceremoniously open, and Sir Wilfred Keir 
entered, stamping the snow off his heavy boots and shaking the 
big shaggy ulster that covered his tall, straight form. As he 
stood by the table giving me my orders for the hunt he had 
arranged for Christmas morning, that some foreign guests, for 
whose sake he had come to spend Christmas in Scotland, might 
see a hunt, I saw his eyes wandering to the beautiful face of the 
gipsy girl. 

He prolonged his stay in my cottage to the utmost, chatting 
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to my wife and boy, and even sending me to the kennels for 
some favourite dogs in whom he evinced a sudden interest. 
Through all his talk I could see that he was ever looking at the 
girl’s face, not in a rude way, but rather, as it were, because 
irresistibly impelled to do so by the loveliness of it. I said 
nothing to my wife then, but afterwards, when subsequent events 
recalled to our minds that evening’s impressions, she told me that 
she too had noticed his evident admiration. 

Next morning I was up at the Mansion House with my dogs, 
and I saw the party assembling in the great hall, the men in 
pink and the ladies in their gay dresses. As they stood in the 
grey dawn singing the hunting chorus, I noticed more than one 
noble lady with a beautiful face and a graceful form; more 
than one, I fancied, bade an affectionate farewell to Sir Wilfred, 
who looked even handsomer than usual in his hunting pink and 
top boots, But not one lady there, fine gowns and all, had a face 
or a form like Vira, the little gipsy maiden! 

After that Christmas eve Vira was settled in our little house. 
She became one of ourselves and helped my wife diligently and 
well. I grew uneasy at the interest Sir Wilfred began to take in 
his dogs’ and our welfare. Almost every day he would look into my 
cottage on some pretext or other. His stay, however, was short 
at that time, and he did not return until the next autumn when 
it all began again. One day I was coming home tired after a 
long forenoon’s tramp on the hills, and as I entered the house, I 
saw Vira, who had grown even lovelier than ever, and looked 
tall and slim and graceful in her plain dark dress and white 
collar and apron, standing at the table ironing, Sitting on the 
table near her was Sir Wilfred. He was talking very earnestly 
and looking into her face with an expression in his eyes that was 
more than mere interest or admiration. On seeing me he rose, 
and telling me he had been waiting for me, he tried to make me 
believe in some paltry pretext about the kennels. I remem- 
ber well going out with him, and standing by his side as he 
looked at the dogs and talked about them. Then as he turned to 
leave, I spoke: 

“Sir Wilfred,” I said, “it’s perhaps presumptuous on my part 
to speak to you on sucha subject. But little Vira, the gipsy 
girl in my house—I am her father now.” 
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Drawing himself up to his full height, though even then he 
could not look down on me (he had not quite my six foot two), he 
replied haughtily : 

“You need have no fear for Vira, John Graham. I have to- 
day asked her to be my wife,” and he turned from me. 

I went to the house likea man inadream. Vira Sir Wil- 
fred’s wife! Apart from the difference in rank, that beautiful 
child, with her highly-strung sensitive nature, her deep, thought- 
ful, inquiring soul, and above all, the wild untutored gipsy instincts 
underlying all her quiet demeanour, to be the wife of Sir Wilfred, 
an aristocrat, who all his days had cared for nothing but amuse- 
ments and indulgence in whatever whim took his fancy, who 
never thought, and for whom life held no deeper meaning than 
the affording him the means whereby to gratify his every desire. 
It was true, however, he seemed to have dazzled the child, and 
she was delighted in her childlike ignorance at the prospect of 
being a great lady. 

“IT will give you, John Graham,” she cried in the wild impetu- 
osity of her generous, loving heart, “oh! I don’t know what I 
won't give you. And you, Mrs. Graham, I shall send you some- 
thing lovely from London, and as for you, little Johnnie,’—and 
seizing the child she made him dance round the room with her 
till both were fain to stop breathless—“I will give you the 
loveliest violin I can buy !” 

For my boy had loved a violin since ever his baby fingers 
could caress the strings of the old brown violin that hangs to 
this day among the rafters of the keeper’s cottage. The dream 
of his heart even then was to be a great musician, and he was 
beginning to be able to play wonderful little tunes. 

Sir Wilfred was entirely his own master, and so could marry 
whom he chose and when he chose; and as he would allow no 
time to be put off, the date of the wedding was fixed for Christ- 
mas day. Immediately after it he meant to carry his bride with 
him away from the winter cold and snow to fair Italy. He 
lavished on her all that wealth could buy; he seemed almost to 
worship her, and was so proud of her beauty when she decked 
herself in his costly gifts and jewels. And Vira! she was so 
happy. A perfect fairy land of delight had been opened to her; 
she was too ignorant to have any fear of shadows; how could 
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we dim her joy by the forebodings that filled our old hearts, 
and which, after all, might have been only forebodings? Ah! 
yes, might have been ! 

The beautiful woman who stood at the altar in the dim winter 
light, clad in white, and wrapped in costly furs, did not seem my 
little Vira at all, but some great and stately lady. After the 
ceremony, for all she was My Lady Keir, she came over to us and 
kissed us, saying : 

“Thank you, Mrs. Graham, and you, John ay for all 
you have done for me. I shall never forget your goodness.” 

In spite of all the grandeur of the wedding I was not happy. 
None of Sir Wilfred’s people had come; they had laughed, some 
of them, at the idea of his marrying a gipsy girl; others had been 
angry, but Sir Wilfred could defy them all. I did not fear for 
him; he might have married many a great lady who could not 
have graced his houses as the little gipsy girl would do. It was 
for Vira I feared, little Vira ! 

She did not forget us. True to her word, she wrote from 
London, sending us presents. 

“Tam so happy,” she wrote in the queer, stiff handwriting she. 
had acquired with such infinite patience. “We are going to 
Italy and I shall send John a violin from there. I hear they are 
best.” | 

She sent him a beautiful violin, over which the boy went into 
eestasies as it lay in its case on a bed of pale blue velvet, and 
which, from that moment, became his constant companion. She- 
wrote from time to time, but we soon began to feel that the tone 
of her letters had changed. They were full of sadness. It was 
nothing she said to us; it was only an almost imperceptible key 
that seemed to run through all her little carefully worded sen- 
tences. Of her husband she ceased entirely to speak. “We are 
coming home to London in autumn,” she said, in what proved ta. 
be her last letter. For a long time we heard nothing. It was 
nearly Christmas time when a letter came from Sir Wilfred to. 
the housekeeper at the big house bidding her prepare tor My 
Lady who was to spend Christmas there alone. To spend Christ- 
mas there alone! In that great empty house! Ah! We had 


not feared in vain for Vira, little Vira as she remained ever in. 
our hearts. 
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On Christmas eve she sent for us to spend it with her, bidding 
little John bring his violin. We were shown into the small 
drawing-room where Vira was sitting alone beside a blazing fire 
of pine logs. She came across the room to welcome us, wearing 
a heavy gown of amber plush that trailed on the ground behind 
her when she walked, and which seemed to weigh her down. 
After the first warm greetings were over, and she had made us 
sit down beside her round the fire, I had time to look at my little 
girl. 

She had changed. She had grown even more slender, and had 
lost some of the deep brown from her face. Her hair did not 
ripple as it had been wont to do, and it had almost lost its 
copper tint. Her hands that had been so brown were slim and 
white and sparkling with diamonds. But her beautiful eyes! 
The greatest change of all was there. Sweet and true they were 
as ever, but they seemed to have lost the light of gladsomeness 
which had been wont to flash into them when she was merry, 
breaking the sombre shadows that lurked in their depths. The 
look that filled them now was sadness, unutterable yearning. 
Her manners too were quieter; she could smile still, but her 
laugh rang out no more silvery and clear, It was the still sub- 
dued laugh of a great lady. 

We spent a pleasant evening with her. She had the music- 
room with its magnificent instruments lighted up and my John 
tried some of the beautiful violins, but none, rare as they were, 
pleased him like his own, Vira’s gift. Of her husband she did 
not speak. 

Days passed, weeks, months. Still Lady Vira lived alone at 
the mansion house, becoming a familiar figure as she wandered 
about the grounds, or walked in wet days in the corridors. I 
saw her once or twice, and one day I caught a,glimpse of her as 
she walked in the twilight in a long shadowy corridor picture- 
lined. She was walking with clasped hands, her long amber 
gown trailing behind her. She did not see me and the look on 
her face startled me; it was so sad, so unspeakably sad. She 
always had a smile on her face when she came to us or when 
she met us. So the months passed by and the spring light 
began to waken, and still the Lady Vira lived alone in the old 
house, never speaking of her husband. 
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Stories, of course, were rife, her own maid telling of the 
difficulties that had beset the young couple even on their wed- 
ding tour. Sir Wilfred’s friends would not receive his wife, 
although they let him feel that their doors were always open to 
himself. Wherever they went she was shunned, the great ladies 
whom they met in Paris and in Rome drawing aside their 
garments that they might not touch her ; and gradually when his 
first passion cooled and he began to weary of questionings he 
did not understand, Sir Wilfred went alone to the houses of his 
friends in Rome whose doors were closed to his wife and whose 
white marble stairs would have been soiled by the tread of gipsy 
feet. Though she was often alone no reproach ever passed Vira’s 
lips, yet none could fail to see how she drooped and pined and 
how the bitterness of the insult burned into her soul, seering her 
like hot iron. When they returned to London matters grew 
worse. Sir Wilfred resumed his old society life, the life natural 
to him, and his old reckless ways, leaving his wife utterly alone. 
Her dreary, hopeless life, for Vira was but a child, and hope is 
easily killed in those young tender hearts, and the disappoint- 
ment began to prey upon her health and so her beauty waned. 
Gradually her pale, sad face and great, hopeless eyes became a 
reproach to Sir Wilfred, and he grew to hate the woman who 
made his house shunned by the friends for whom he lived. 
Vira’s gipsy instincts were strong as ever, and now that there 
was no inducement for her to control them, she would take long, 
rambling walks in the Parks alone. To Sir Wilfred’s ears came 
some silly exaggerated story of his wife wandering about London 
as if she had lost her reason, and his smouldering} discontent 
turned to wild anger. 

He found Lady Vira sitting alone, looking ghostly white and 
sad in the moonlight as she gazed out at the bright stars. 
Always a passionate man, he lost all restraint as he reproached 
her, telling her at last he cursed the day on which she had fooled 
him with her gipsy face. 

Rising, the girl had drawn herself to her full height} and had 
proudly told him she asked for nothing but to return to the old 
life from which he had taken her. 

“You have killed the soul in me!” she cried, “ have made a 


plaything of me, and now when you have wearied of me you 
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throw me aside like an insensate, broken toy. Let me, at least, 
be spared the misery of dragging out my life always alone, 
looked at with contempt by those who have no right to despise 
me, pitied by those whose pity is an insult.” 

So it had been arranged that Lady Vira should have the 
country, house for her own, Sir Wilfred settling on her a suit- 
able income. 

My little lad soon became a greater favourite than ever with 
Lady Vira. She would sit for hours listening to him playing 
his violin, or to his prattle of all the great things he meant to do 
when he was aman. She encouraged him to have high aims 
and noble ambitions and shared his hopes of becoming one day 
a famous violinist; for the boy’s heart had always lain in a 
musician’s life, and as he had undoubtediy talent my wife and I 
were always laying by a little to help him to carry out his ambi- 
tion. But_we had so little! 

One autumn day news came which shocked the whole house- 
hold. Sir Wilfred, always fond of amusement, had met his 
death while out hunting with a set of wild, reckless fellows like 
himself. All that remained of him was brought to the mansion 
house, and was laid in the Vault where so many generations of 
dead Keirs had found rest when life’s turmoil was past. 

For some weeks no one saw Lady Vira; then one day I met 
her walking on one of the terraces in front of the house, among 
the few late roses that were dying on their stems. All was hers 
now ! the wide lands stretching wherever her eye could reach, 
the London}houses, the carriages, horses and jewels; yet what 
avail ? 

She wore,a widow’s gown of heavy black stuff, long and trail- 
ing, rustling the dead leaves as she walked. Her white cap with 
its long streamers almost hid her luxuriant brown hair, and it 
struck me as she approached that she was looking sadly fragile 
in her sombre garments. Her eyes met mine wistfully as she 
answered my inquiries regarding her health, and she seemed un- 
willing to talk of herself. Of her husband she still did not 
speak. Vira, my little Vira, was too true to say of the dead 
what she could not have said of the living and de mortwis nihil, 
nist bonum. 

The servants in the house had learned to love their gentle 
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lady, and they never could do enough for her. She was always 
gentleZand quiet, always alone. Oftentimes when my wife and 
I would be setting off for a day’s outing with our little lad, we 
would see her wistful eyes looking at us from her sad face as 
she wandered on the terrace in her black gown. She would fain 
have come with us as she had so loved to do in the old days, but 
she was my Lady Keir, and we knew instinctively that she 
wished no?reproach to rest on her. She would give none the 
power to say that the gipsy girl had acted as no lady born to 
the rank into which she had been raised would ever have 
done. | 

When Christmas came round she made great preparations to 
give pleasure to others. Every poor person on the estate re- 
ceived a gift from her ; and a huge tree, literally groaning with 
its weight of good things, was lit up in the great hall for the 
children, for they loved Vira,and Vira loved them. As she stood 
among them giving out the beautiful gifts, they clung around 
her, and she stooped and kissed each happy little face tenderly, 
passionately. The -whole evening, as she moved about among 
them in her long black gown, we were struck by her beauty. 
She seemed so pale, so ethereal, and the look in her eyes, for all 
the smiles on her face, was so sad, so unutterably sad. 

On Christmas eve she sent for us, and we went up all three. 
She was lying in the firelight, the flickering flames lighting up 
the diamonds on her fingers, which looked almost transparent 
against her black dress. She did not rise from her couch, but 
held out her hand to each of us and bade us be seated, as she 
said : 

“T wanted you all to be with me to-night, my only friends, 
I have never forgotten, John Graham, how you taught me to 
understand things and to give shape and form to the strange, 
wild thoughts in my mind. And you, Mrs. Graham, you took 
me in when I was homeless, and taught me to be happy in a 
house. You cared for me and showed me how to be useful to 
those,;around me.” . 

She paused for a moment before adding in a voice full of 
saddest, deepest regret, very low and soft: 

“T wish I had stayed with you always, always!” 

She lay so long in silence, her thoughts evidently very far 
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away, that we began to think she had forgotten our presence. 
But she continued : 

“IT want you to remember me, not as I am now, oh! not as I 
am now, but as the little gipsy girl whom you loved, and who 
has never ceased to love you.” 

“ Do you think we have ceased to love you, dearie?” cried my 
wife. “Ah, no, you are always little Vira to us; you will be 
always little Vira to us.” 

“I have made arrangements,” went on the soft, low voice, “ to 
give you as a Christmas gift the means to help little John to be 
some day a great violinist, to send him first to the best master 
you can find, then to Italy, where the dream of his life may be 
realised and he may become a great musician. I would like to 
feel that my life had not been utterly useless, that I had helped 
some one to the realisation of his best hopes, though my own 
have failed utterly—utterly.” 

We did not try to thank her. What words could thank her ? 
She read the delight in the boy’s eyes. She saw the tears in his 
mother’s. 

In the fading afternoon light we left her, for we knew she 
was not strong and she looked wearied. Only a few hours later 
we were summoned. Vira was dying, and the wise old doctor 
who had been sent for from the nearest town told us she had 
not many hours to live. 

She knew no one, and as she turned her great eyes from one 
to the other, she addressed us in terms that told us in fancy she 
was a child again, a little gipsy girl. Towards ten o'clock the 
waits came, and standing just under her window, began to sing a 
Christmas carol. Vira opened her eyes and as she looked round we 
saw that she recognised us all. She gave her hand to each one 
of us quietly, as if only parting for some far-off journey, then 
she bade us put out the dim light that was in her room and raise 
the blind. 


“I want to see the Christmas stars,” she said, “ and listen to the 
Christmas song.” 

Long she lay with her head raised looking out at the silent 
world wrapped in its covering of snow and the solemn, un- 
shadowed stars shining down so brightly. The clear voices of 
the children rang out on the still, frosty air, and a smile hovered 
on her face as she listened. 
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All at once she turned her burning eyes full on me as she cried: 

“Tt is all light now, John Graham, it is all light now !” 

That was all. We did not see Vira again until Christmas morn- 
ing had dawned across a world of white. We beheld her lying at 
rest with a smile of peace on her face. 

All was over; her questioning, for she had solved the great 
problem merging time with eternity ; her waiting, for had she not 
patiently waited till Death the Healer brought her ‘peace ? 

My wife placed a bunch of pale Christmas roses in her hand, 
fragile flowers, snowy white, ere they buried her under the Christ- 
mas snow among the dead Keirs, who none of them now could draw 
aside their garments from contact with Vira, white-souled Vira, 
The only words on her tombstone were :-—. | 


Vira, Lady Keir, aged 20. 


Poor little Vira! Would she have been happier had I left her, 
an untutored gipsy, to ponder out her little restless heart on the 
bare brown mountains, or by the camp fire of a winter night, 
tasting life only in its most meagre form, or, was it better that 
she should know all, drink the cup to the lees ? 

There was one soul for whom Vira had not lived in vain—my 
little lad. He never forgot her; as he worked and hoped and 
dreamed, it was all for Vira’s sake. 

Soon after he went to Italy my wife died, never seeing the 
fulfilment of her dearest hopes. How few do! SoI am stand- 
ing here alone to-night, dreaming of those old things, as I look at 
the face of my little lad, always that to me, though he is now a 
famous man, courted by great people, listened to by princes. He 
plays for the first time in his native land, and to-morrow he will 
go with me to place his fairest flowers on Vira’s grave, all he 
can give her now in return for what he owes her—remembrance ! 
As we, in this brilliant hall, in the midst of that admiring crowd, 
think of her lying far away, at rest in her snow-crowned grave, 
he, the artist, the realisation of whose highest hopes has but 
now begun, I, the old man going fast down life’s decline, with 
all my hopes and dreams shattered, many of them lying far 
behind me, we are thinking of Vira, not the great lady, dragging 
out her lonely life, but of the merry little maiden who was so 
near us, whom we loved, Vira—The Gipsy. 

F. Marie IMANDT. 














RIVAL POMPEII. 


W2aat a world of romantic interest has clung and ever will cling 
around the buried ruins of that overwhelmed Italian city, whose 
fearful fate was so like that of the Bible “ cities of the plain.” 
But, here in England, we care less, it would seem, for such relics 
of past ages. We forget that in our midst we too have a 
Pompeii, a vast city burnt down and buried under the accumu- 
lations of ages. Few people know anything of Silchester, the 
city of the Romans, which once was a large and important town 
of Hampshire, and the neighbouring county of Berkshire. Yet 
it is not a hundred miles from London, that centre of our coun- 
try’s commerce and learning. No more lonely part of England 
exists than the quiet, picturesque surroundings of this buried 
city. We strive in vain to picture its narrow streets alive with 
busy people, as we enter the magic circle of the rock-like walls 
which yet stand ; we strive in vain to build up again upon those 
100 acres of ground, the Fair Basilica with its tiers of carved 
stone pillars, and the surrounding houses mostly built of wood 
with red tile roofs. Or would we go back further through a 
longer lapse of time, and try to see again the British chief secure 
within his earthen wall of fortification; or, as he sallies forth 
armed for the chase, to slay the wild boar or other animals, to 
be found on the open country all around Silchester like Pompeii 
perished finally among fierceraging flames. Everyturn of the spade 
shows black calcined earth, and the coins discovered are defaced 
by fire till almost unrecognisable. Since Camden’s day such 
treasure has been found in plenty, gold, silver and copper money, 
ranging in date over the whole period of the Roman occupation 
of our Isle. In the tiny museum may be seen tiles, glass, 
pottery and other relics; many things but little altered in form 
or make from modern productions ; such things bring back to us 
forcedly how much more civilised were our early forefathers 
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than history would have us believe. The most precious relic ot 
allis preserved at Stratfield Saye House—the Bronze Eagle, which 
once with golden wings surmounted the Imperial standard round 
which the legions rallied to march forth to conquer. This valuable 
trophy has a separate interest of its own ; it reminds us of wars 
and warfares, of hardship and struggles against a hostile people 
in an uncongenial climate. The more we think over the Roman 
conquest of England, the more wonderful an achievement does it 
seem, and when we wander through the ruins of a vast town like 
Silchester, many such thoughts course rapidly through the brain. 
We see the remains of houses built on the Italian plan, we can 
fancy how the southern natives shivered with the cold, yet clung 
to the same style of building familiar to them in their own bright 
land. Poorcreatures, what must their sufferings have been, when 
thick winter snows blocked up the surrounding valleys, imprison- 
ing the citizens within the fortress tower ? 

One very curious fact about ‘Silchester is the utter oblivion of 
its past; even its ancient name is lost. Some claim for it the 
name Calleva and try to fit it to the distances given in Antonine’s 
famous but scantily-worded Thueries. Again, some place Calleva 
at half-a-hundred other places and call this Hampshire Pompeii 
Caer Legout or Legoutium. “ Who shal] agree when doctors dis- 
agree,” and all the savants of history, both of the last and of 
this century, are at war on the subject of Silchester’s ancient 
name? Be this as it may, the ruins are there to be seen by any 
one interested in them ; and now the Society of Antiquaries have 
taken the work of excavation in hand so thoroughly, we shall 
probably have special trains running to and fro from London to 
Mortimer (the nearest station), filled with the learned and 
curious, who wish to see for themselves an English buried city in 
preference to travelling over sea and land to view similar ruins 
exhumed from beneath Italian soil. 

CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 
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NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A GRIFFIN. 


SEVERAL years since, when I was an enthusiastic, inexperienced 
youth, I left my quiet English home and sailed to Ceylon, where 
I fondly hoped to amass a fortune by tea and coffee planting. I 
engaged a passage to Bombay, where lived a friend with whom 
I wished to spend a few days before commencing my new life. I 
was favoured with a prosperous voyage, and one month after I 
had said farewell to my father at the dock, I was seated at tiffin 
with my friend Walham in Bombay. I found him preparing for 
a journey to the native State of B——, where he had some 
engineering work to superintend at the Maharajah’s palace. He 
invited me to accompany him, and I need scarcely say I gladly 
accepted the invitation. To go 300 miles up country, to see 
Hindu life in a Hindu state, to visit a Maharajah, whom I 
pictured in my mind’s eye as the effeminate and despotic ruler 
of a State as large as Great Britain or France, all these were 
pleasures which I had not anticipated when I thought of a quiet 
visit to a quiet citizen of Bombay. 

I had time to see many of the principal sights of the city 
before leaving for B——. Walham put himself at my disposal 
and was indefatigable in showing me every place of note. I 
dined at the famous Apollo Bimder; I tiffed at Watson’s cosmo- 
politan saloon; I visited the colleges, the gardens, the splendid 
post office; I ascended the clock tower, whence I could see a 
splendid panorama extending many miles in every direction. On 
the one side the swelling waters of the Indian Ocean, on the 
other a far-stretching plain; beneath lay a great and populous 
city, with busy streets, and lofty towers, and bungalows nestling 
among trees; and in the heart of the city an open space was 
pointed out to me as the maidan where Indians had been blown 
from the cannons’ mouth during the days of the Mutiny. 

One afternoon Walham took me up Malabar Hill, which may 
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be called the Park Lane of Bombay. It is a long road running 
very near the edge of a cliff. On each side it is bordered by the 
splendid bungalows of the high Government officials and of the 
wealthy merchants. No pleasanter spot so near the centre of a 
great city could be imagined. From it a splendid view is ob- 
tained over the sea, and the heat is often tempered by the sea- 
breeze, when, in the low-lying parts of the city, there is not a 
breath of air stirring. On the summit of the hill are the famous 
Towers of Silence where the Parsees dispose of the bodies of their 
dead. Perhaps no other community in the world has such a 
revolting, yet at the same time such a healthy mode of disposing 
of its dead. On the top of each Tower of Silence is an iron 
grating; below is a deep pit which is said to pierce through the 
cliff down to the level of the sea. When the last rites have 
been performed the priests carry the body to the top of the Tower 
and place it on the grating. Immediately, the thousands of 
vultures which make their home near the towers flock to their 
feast ; and in a few hours the flesh is picked clean from the bones 
which drop through the bars of the grating into the depths be- 
low. Some years since the Europeans living on Malabar Hill 
tried to obtain the suppression of the Towers of Silence, and 
brought the matter before a court of law. Both the Parsees and 
the Europeans obtained the best legal advice in India and Eng- 
land, and fought an obstinate battle. The chief argument of the 
Europeans was, that on one or two occasions half-devoured 
limbs of children had been found in the compounds of bungalows 
near the Towers. It probably occurred in this way. Two vul- 
tures would quarrel over the division of the spoil. While fighting 
they would perhaps fly some little distance from the Towers, and 
in the heat of the combat would let fall the bone of contention 
into the compound beneath. The Parsees argued that such cases 
were exceptional. They proved that their method was excep- 
tionally sanitary, and that all traces of the corpse generally dis- 
appeared in the course of two orthree hours. Finally, the court 
decided in their favour. I could not see the Towers when I 
drove by as they are situated in a park planted with trees sur- 
rounded by a high wall. All that I could see was the path up 
which the Parsees are carried on their last journey, and a few 
vultures which were hovering around on the look out for their 
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prey. I need scarcely say that the vultures are supreme lords 
of the towers of the dead; no crow or other carrion bird dares 
to intrude on their domain. As we were returning from our 
drive I noticed a place in the outskirts of the city surrounded 
by a high wall over which hung clouds of heavy white smoke. 
I asked what was the cause of the smoke and of the unplea- 
sant smell which hung around. I was told that it was a Hindu 
place of cremation. I could not help contrasting the methods 
of the two peoples; both sanitary and healthy, but one in the 
highest degree loathsome and repulsive, the other agreeing in 
every way with the European notions of decency and order. 

We determined to travel to B—— by night, for, though it was 
not the hot season, the heat during the day was great. So one 
evening, after dinner, we drove to a suburban station and 
entered a mail train which would arrive at B—— in time for 
“chota hazri” (early breakfast) the following morning. The 
carriages were not only comfortable, but luxurious; on each side 
were two broad comfortable couches, which served as seats by 
day and as beds by night; at one end was a lavatory, at the 
other a platform, where passengers could sit and enjoy the cool 
breeze as the express sped on its way. The heat and the novelty 
of my surroundings prevented me from sleeping well, and I was 
glad when we steamed into B—— station at daybreak. The 
Maharajah’s secretary had promised to send a carriage to take 
us to the palace, which was a few miles from the station. But 
true to the Oriental maxim, “ Never do now what you can put off 
till another time,” he had not sent one, and we were left to 
amuse ourselves as best we could for a few hours. 1 was nothing 
loath to spend any length of time at a place where everything I 
saw was so novel and interesting. There were whiskered cavalry 
men of the Maharajah’s army, countrymen riding on ungainly 
camels, artisans plying their trade with tools like those which 
had been used by their forefathers centuries before, coolies 
languidly digging earth and carrying it away in baskets, haughty 
Brahmins, on whose forehead was the mark denoting the priestly 
caste, humble Sudras, Parsees with high cap and black frock, 
Madrasees, Bengalis, Mahrattas, descendants of those freebooters 
who once overran North Western India, and the hundred and 
one idlers who throng round a station in every country. All 
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these made up a scene which was as novel as it was pleasing to 
me. At last a carriage came for us; it was a landau and pair, 
with coachman and running footman. The latter was a most 
active youth ; at one time he raced gaily in front, shouting to 
the pedestrians to make way for the Sahibs, and occasionally 
pushing them aside; then he would return to the carriage to see 
that the harness was in good order; then he would rush forward 
again, shouting, pushing, and swearing in the most fluent Hindu- 
stani. We drove along a “pucka” (substantial) road bordered 
by a low wall of chunam and a hedge of cactus. On each side 
extended large fields, flat as a table, from which the ryot 
raised his scanty crops of paddy and wheat. A drive of | 
three or four miles brought us to Rajahpoora, where the Maha- 
rajah’s palace is situated. J had expected to see a large 
stone palace with stately domes, slender minarets, and grace- 
ful arches; so I was rather surprised to find it a handsome, 
but rather small mansion of modern style, plastered with 
chunam and not differing much except in size from the suburban 
villa of a wealthy merchant. The palace stood in the centre of 
a large compound laid with turf; at some distance from it, near 
the wall of the compound, were several buildings: the kitchens, 
the secretary's house, the guard-room, and a fire-engine room, 
which was so built that to get the engine into the compound it 
was necessary to haul it down some steps. We drove through 
the compound to a small .chalet-like wooden house, and had an 
interview with the secretary. Dubrajee Bickerjer Colabawallah, 
(native of Colaba), was, as his name denoted, a Parsee. We 
found him a clever accomplished man. His dress was European, 
save that he wore the high Parsee hat. He spoke English 
fluently, and with a very good accent; and also Hindustani, 
Persian, Mahrati, Turkish, and other Eastern languages, French 
and Italian. Dubrajee had promised to have a tent prepared for 
us, but with true Oriental procrastination he had not got it ready. 
He offered us rooms in his house until the tent should be erected, 
but Walham preferred to return to the station and fix our 
quarters there. Accordingly, we took our leave, promising to 
return the following day. There is a rather curious custom at 
Indian railway stations. In places where there is no ddék bun- 
galow (rest house) travellers can live at the station for a limited 
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time. Of course, they provide their own bedding and servants. 
Meals are procured from the refreshment-room. At night a bed 
is made up in a waiting-room, fitted with benches, wash-hand- 
stand, etc. This is by no means a luxurious way of living, but 
necessity has no law, and we preferred it to being Dubrajee’s 
guests. The next day we again drove to Rajahpoora; we were 
not surprised to find that Dubrajee had not got the tent ready. 
Would an Oriental do to-day what he could possibly defer till 
the morrow? I had already learnt one word of Hindustani, cul 
—to-morrow. When I went to Ceylon I found the words an 
European first learns are the Tamil, ndliki, and the Cingalese, 
hetta ; both have the same meaning—to-morrow. We returned 
to our quarters at the station. Though the food was not very 
good, though the beds were more uncomfortable than the plank 
bed of Mr. Alfred Balfour’s victims; though the heat and 
dust were stifling, 1 enjoyed living there. It was a great pleasure 
to me, newly arrived from the unpicturesque life of England, to 
walk through the native bazaars; to see the shopkeepers seated 
cross-legged, lazily smoking long hookahs or chewing betel, or, it 
might be, haggling with a customer over a juopice ; to watch the 
smart troopers going through their drill to English words of 
command; to watch the weavers, metalworkers, and other crafts- 
men, working with their clumsy old-fashioned tools. But my 
greatest pleasure was to take Walham’s servant with me and 
make an excursion to the nearest fruit-stall, whence we would 
return laden with creamy custard apples, with plantains, and 
with pomegranates. 

The next day we drove to Rajahpoora again and found that 
the tent was actually ready for us. The tent, a large square 
one, was comfortably furnished, but, as it had a single and not 
a double roof, we found it very hot during the day. I was rather 
amused at the crest or device on the plate and cutlery with which 
we were supplied. It was a tulwar, with the words on a scroll: 
“His Highness the Maharajah.” I found very little to do at 
Rajahpoora, and regretted the bustle and activity of the station. 
But though the place was dull I saw much that interested me. 
The way in which the palace was supplied with water had pro- 
bably not been changed for centuries. It was as follows. A 
large bucket was lowered into a well by a rope running on a 
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pulley ; one end of the rope was attached to a bullock: this 
bullock was led a few yards away, thus drawing up the bucket 
filled with water, which was poured into chatties; then the 
bullock was led back near the well, and the bucket lowered into 
the water again: this operation was repeated hour after hour 
with wearisome monotony. The chatties of water were placed 
on frames, two each side, on the backs of wretched-looking ponies 
and carried by them to the palace. A pump, a few yards of 
pipe, and a small engine would have done more in an hour than 
was done by troops of boys, ponies, and bullocks in a day. 

I often saw the Maharajah taking the air in the compound in 
the early morning. He rode a small horse, generally at a walk- 
ing pace ; once or twice, however, he was so bold as to trot, and 
then two servants who accompanied him, one on each side, put 
their hands on his sacred knees,so as | presume to prevent bim from 
falling off. In his morning dress he showed none of the splendour 
in which Orientals delight. A plain white linen frock reaching 
to the knees, white drawers, slippers, a crimson sash, and a crim- 
son turban completed his costume, which, except in the shape of 
the turban, did not differ from the dress of any Hindu gentle- 
man. Although the Maharajah ranks high among the princes 
of India as the ruler of a large and rich State, he is a man of low 
caste. The founder of his house was a Mahratta freebooter of 
low caste; and the stain of his low birth can never be washed 
away by his descendants as long as caste exists. The Maharajah 
could not induce a Brahmin beggar to sit at table with him if he 
offered him the contents of his treasury. The most poverty- 
stricken subject of high caste in his dominions, while reverencing 
his master as a master and as a prince, would, at the same time, 
look down on him with contempt as a man of low caste. I have 
known many a poor Hindu without a rupee to call his own who 
would rather starve than eat with the prince; who would not 
even eat anything that came from his kitchen. 

One afternoon when I was walking in the compound, I saw 
the ladies of the zenana go out for a drive. I was much amused 
at the precautions taken to shield them from the vulgar gaze. 
A brougham with windows of darkened glass drew up at the 
foot of the palace steps ; then a troop of servants held long cloths 
on each side of the steps, from the door of the palace to the door 
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of the coach. The ladies passed along this avenue of cloth and 
got into the carriage, the windows were drawn up, the guards 
ranged themselves on each side of the carriage, and the cavalcade 
started. When the ladies returned three hours later, the same 
ceremonies were observed. Yet, I daresay, notwithstanding all 
these precautions, the ladies of the zenana were not more hand- 
some than, perhaps not so handsome as, a low caste cooly woman. 
I have noticed that the Moor-women, the only women in Ceylon 
who veil the face, are the plainest featured of all the races ; so 
that in veiling themselves they may be said to favour the Eng- 
lish, Cingalese, and Tamil heretics. Those passengers who have 
seen the faces of Arab women, when passing through Egypt, are 
seldom enthusiastic about their beauty, and usually say that the 
custom of veiling the face is a good one—when applied to Egypt. 

A few of the Maharajah’s troops did duty at the palace. The 
cavalry were smart, soldier-like men, and sat their horses well. 
The infantry did not appear so smart, and went through their 
evolutions languidly. At the time of my visit the infantry wore 
a kind of Zouave uniform; but if a tale I heard was true they 
had figured as Highlanders a short time previous. I give the 
tale as it was told me by an American friend living at Bombay, 
but I cannot vouch for the truth of it. 

The Maharajah—so I was told—was struck with admiration 
at the stately and picturesque appearance of our Scotch High- 
landers. He thought the kilt and plaid a much handsomer dress 
than the tunic and trousers of his own guardsmen. Accordingly 
he asked permission of Government to dress some of his troops 
in the tartan. Permission was given, and Highland uniforms, 
sufficient for a company of the guards, were procured from Eng- 
land. The guards dressed in their new finery were paraded in 
the compound where the Maharajah reviewed them. The prince 
was not satisfied with their appearance ; they did not look like 
Highlanders although they wore the Highland uniform. He in- 
spected their appointments: sporran, kilt, gaiters, bonnet, 
doublet, all were correctly put on, nothing was wanting. At 
last he discovered the reason; the beautiful white legs of the 
Scotch}Highlanders were wanting in the Mahratta Highlanders. 
The chocolate-coloured skin of the Hindu did not show to ad- 
vantage below the tartan kilt. But the. Maharajah was a man 
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of many resources and would not be beaten. He had flesh- 
coloured knee-caps made for his Highlanders, and after this im- 
provement they looked as if they had been born and bred in the 
Land o’ Cakes. The Maharajah was satisfied. 

There were no brass bands attached to the regiments. | Pro- 
bably the Maharajah preferred the strum of the tom-tom and the 
tinkle of the native guitar, to the music of the best band in India. 
. But the “ Zouaves” had a drum and fife band. Three or four 
times during my visit the fifes squeaked, and the drums groaned 
a melody which I recognised with difficulty as “God save the 
Queen.” It was played, I believe, in honour of a visit from 
Colonel Z , the Resident, who occupied a handsome house a 
mile or two distant from Rajahpoora. One evening, Dubrajee 
lent me one of the Maharajah’s horses to ride. The horse, an 
Arab stallion, carried me splendidly. I felt my spirits rise as I 
galloped at full speed along the level road between Rajahpoora 
and B in the calm Indian evening. 

The twilight is of very short duration in India, but while it 
lasts there is no time more pleasant. The air, cool but not cold, 
heavy with the perfume of flowers and of trees, the luxuriant 
vegetation casting weird shadows in the uncertain light, the gay 
chirping of innumerable insects, the rush of flying foxes and 
flying squirrels darting through the air, above all, the contrast 
with the glare and heat of mid-day, make the gloaming more 
beautiful than can be imagined. I had returned from my ride, 
which needed only a fox and a pack of hounds to follow to make 
it perfection, and was sitting outside the tent enjoying a cigarette, 
when Walham came and told me that the Maharajah was going 
to hold a nautch to inaugurate the electric lamps which he 
(Walham) had set up. I was most anxious to see the national 
entertainment of which I had heard so much. I changed my 
clothes, and without waiting for my friend, who was busied with 
some little affairs, went to a corner of the compound near the 
palace where the nautch was being held. There, in the glaring 
light cast by an electric lamp, I saw a truly Oriental scene. The 
Maharajah, dressed like a simple Hindu gentleman, sat in an easy- 
chair placed on a white carpet. The courtiers were ranged be- 
hind him in a semi-circle, and in front was the nautch troop. 
On the roof of the palace close by, the ladies of the zenana (who 
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could see, although themselves unseen) were laughing and 
chatting gaily. Two or three servants were constantly employed 
in catching the insects which flocked to the carpet near the 
Maharajah’s sacred person. I stood outside the circle devouring 
the scene with my eyes. 

As soon as the Maharajah saw me he signed to one of the 
courtiers to give up his chair and place it beside his own. Then, 
addressing me by the title of “Mister,” he invited me to sit by him 
and watch the “¢amasha.” “His Highness” had a long con- 
versation with me. He told me he had a brother at Oxford, and 
asked me if I knew that city, and seemed pleased when I 
answered in the affirmative. Then for some time he main- 
tained a brisk fire of questions. “How long had I been in 
India?” “Was I going to stay in India?” “ What was I going 
to do in Ceylon ?” “Had my father property there ?” etc., ete. 
I thought it was only fair that I should have my turn, so when 
he had finished questioning me I questioned him. “Had he 
been to England?” “Did he ever intend to go there?” 
“ Was there good shooting in his State?” etc., ete. I told him 
that I had visited the Indian and Colonial Exhibition before 
leaving England, and had there seen some noted exhibits from 
his State. But to return from this digression to the nautch. 
There were five or six “ musicians” with tom-toms, pipes, a kind 
of one-stringed guitar, and other instruments. These kept up a 
monotonous “inharmony” (if 1 may be allowed to use the 
expression) in three or four notes, for Orientals never play a 
tune. Two chocolate-coloured artistes danced a monotonous, but 
not ungraceful measure ; while both the musicians and the nauteb 
girls chanted a song, one or two lines of which they repeated 
with wearisome monotony. The girls did not appear to be 
dressed very differently from other Indian women whom [I had 
seen. In their hands they carried bright-coloured cloths which 
they waved as they danced, while their jewellery, of which they 
wore a great deal, jingled with every movement. All the talk 
about the “naughty nautch” is nonsense. The nautch which I 
saw was far more decent than a ballet in an English theatre. 
One peculiarity of the nautch is that it is danced flat-footed. 
The performers never pirouette on the tips of their toes like an 
English ballet-dancer ; their movements are slow, graceful, and 
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dreamy. The monotonous strumniing of the musicians, the 
jingle of the jewellery, the dreamy measures of the dancers, the 
low chant with which they accompany them, almost induce the 
spectator to sleep. It certainly cannot be said that an English 
ballet dance is conducive to sleep. In a short time Walham 
came and was accommodated with a chair on the right hand of the 
prince. With the next dance a song in our honour was sung. 
I could not understand any of it except the refrain (“ beautiful, 
handsome European’’), which I happened to know as Walham 
had told me the Hindustani words and the English meaning of 
them afew hours before. But to know the refrain of a Hindu 
song is to know nearly the whole of it. I need hardly say that I 
felt highly flattered. ‘To sit beside a prince (what matter if he 
was a black one), to be called handsome and beautiful by two 
pretty girls was bliss which I had never dreamt of even in my 
wildest dreams. The dances which followed differed little from 
the previous ones. We were not sorry therefore when the 
Maharajah called for his slippers, rose, and salaamed to us ; we 
replied by a bow, and the tamasha was finished. 

Our visit was now drawing to a close. The electric light 
worked satisfactorily, and Walham was anxious to return to his 
home. We determined to travel by the night mail train as we 
had done before. Dubrajee, on this occasion, could not, or would 
not, lend us a carriage to take us to the station, so we were 
obliged to hire a dzle-gharry (bullock cart), which very much dis- 
gusted Walham, who thought it beneath his dignity to drive in 
such a humble conveyance. The garry, which looked like a 
huge coffin or box set on wheels, was drawn by two splendid 
white bullocks. There were no seats in it, only a mattress, on 
which we lay down at full length. Fortunately, the road was 
well kept, otherwise we should have been shaken nearly to 
death, for the gharry had no springs. All went well for some 
time, when, suddenly, the garry slackened speed, leant to one 
side, and then came to a dead stop. We got out to ascertain the 
cause, and found that the driver had mistaken the road in the 
darkness, and driven into a small track ankle-deep in mud, and, 
finally, to crown all, had run the gharry fast into a bank. We 
tried in vain to extricate it, but we could scarcely see the bank, 
for the small lamp of the g/arvy only served to make the dark- 
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ness more palpable. At last some coolies passed by, and with 
their help the gharry was extricated, and brought back to the 
high road. We lay down on our mattress again, and soon after 
reached B in safety. There we found that we had some 
time to wait before our train came in. 

It was the festival of Dewa/z, or “Feast of Lamps,” so we 
walked round the town to see the illuminations. I was sorry 
not to have returned to Bombay in time to see the Dewalz 
illuminations, which are always very brilliant in the Presidency 
city. But as I could not see the greater samasha, I determined 
to see as much as I could of the smaller one. On the fronts of all 
the houses were hung festoons of small cocoa-nut lamps, which 
showed brilliantly in the darkness of the night. The windows, 
too, and the verandahs were illuminated, and wherever a lamp 
could be put, there was one. Here was a grotesque idol grinning 
horribly at the lamps which the faithful had placed before its 
shrine ; there a tree with lamps hanging on its wide-spreading 
branches ; or the house of a wealthy citizen, bright with lamps 
hung in quaint figures and graceful festoons; and everywhere 
was noise like the noise of Bedlam. The shouts and rejoicings of 
the people were mingled with the sharp reports of the crackers, 
which were being exploded on every side. But Walham told me 
that this scene was not to be compared with that in the native 
quarter of Bombay, for the wealthy merchants there have 
illuminations quite out of reach of the poorer inhabitants of B——. 
Few visitors who are at Bombay during the Dewa/z fail to drive 
round the native quarter on the first night of the festival. 

By the time we had walked round the principal streets our 
train was due. We returned to the station and were soon speed- 
ing on our homeward journey. Waking early the next morning, 
I sat at the window and looked at the country through which 
we were passing ; for on my previous journey I had seen little 
or nothing of it. Already the ryots were at work seratching the 
soil with their absurd ploughs as their forefathers had done for 
centuries before them. The country, as I saw it from the 
windows of an express train, appeared monotonous, unbroken, 
and very sparsely wooded. There were no high hills, and no 
patches of jungle, no undulating patanas, such as are seen on 
every side in the planting districts of Ceylon; no hill and dale, 
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no leafy hedges dotted with trees as in England; nothing but a 
level, far-extending plain, planted with paddy and wheat, dotted 
with a few lonely trees, and intersected by deep nud/ahs, I was 
glad when we arrived at Bombay, and drove to Walham’s 
hospitable bungalow. I had still two days before my ship sailed, 
and that time I spent in seeing more of the sights at Bombay. 
When the time came to say good-bye, I parted with regret 
from the kind friends who had made my visit so pleasant. A 
few hours later, the spires and towers of Bombay gradually dis- 
appeared from view as my ship ploughed her way towards the 





“ Eden of the Eastern wave.” A MouNTED INFANTRYMAN. 
RECANTATION. 


Lapy VENUS, passing bright, 
Yestermorn thy grace I sought, 
Waited for thine eyes of light 
Kindling visionary thought— 
Thought the world remembereth 
When the thinker sleeps in death. 


Ah! the wreathéd cloud was dim, 
Mist athwart thy beauty lay ; 
Heavy hung the lingering hymn, 
Wildered on its heavenward way ; 
Could this lonely heart of mine 
Tune the song of Valentine ? 


Idly turned I homeward then 

From the white wave’s mocking tide ; 
Flung aside my useless pen, 

Flung my foolish thought aside: 
Thine are worshippers enow ; 
Idle they and empty thou! 


Yet to-day my steps were led 
(Heavenly Goddess, led by thee) 
Where the flower of maidenhead 
Fell from heaven to speak with me: 
Ah! the ground whereon she trode 
Knows how poor my Palinode. 


HERMAN JOYNES, 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


Wuo is to decide which of the four great comedies, “ Much Ado 

' About Nothing,” “Twelfth Night,” “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“ As you Like It,” is the most delightful? The decision is almost 
sure to be in favour of the particular one that has last been read or 
seen. Unfortunately, as far as seeing them at the Lyceum is 
concerned, we only have now-a-days the opportunity of seeing 
one of them. Neither “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” nor “As 
You Like It” has, as yet, been done at our first theatre by our 
first actor and actress, although we all had the delight of seeing 
Miss Ada Rehan’s Rosalind. One of these days we shall doubt- 
less be in a position to compare with that beautiful impersonation 
Ellen Terry’s reading of the part, and to see what should be the 
best of Touchstones—that of Henry Irving. And we are living in 
the hope of seeing Irving play Bottom, even if there is not a 
woman’s part in “Midsummer Night’s Dream” exactly adapted 
for his co-worker. She would have every possible qualification 
for Titania, except smallness of physique. 

And of the two remaining comedies, “Twelfth Night,” alas! 
we seem doomed not to see again. Is it because of the strange 
misunderstanding on the part of almost all the critics of the 
reading of Malvolio’s character by Irving? We have in another 
place, long ago, recorded the extraordinary impression that per- 
formance made on us. Never until that night had we under- 
stood exactly what manner of man Malvolio was. We had not 
seen the strange pathos of his situation, and of his nature. Even 
to the most earnest students of Shakspere the playing of that 
part upon that night was a revelation. But it was made to a 
world unfit, or, at all events, unripe for it, and who would have 
none of it. Andso “ 'I'welfth Night” has not yet been “ revived” 
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at the Lyceum. And thus we lose now-a-days not only the 
wonderful Malvolio, but the exquisite Viola. 

Of the four comedies then—we resolutely refuse to call “The 
Merchant of Venice” by its conventional name—we only see one 
given with all the perfectness of detail, and the richness of 
illustration in all ways that are to be had at the Lyceum alone. 
And how perfect, how rich it all is! One can see that these 
artists—manager, actors, painters, every one—all love their 
Shakspere. Nothing but a real love forand understanding of 
him could (even given all the technical skill possible) produce such 
pictures, such groupings, such presentations. It is not reasonable 
to suppose that every one of the stage hands, or every one of the 
actors and actresses feels the nobility and excellence of the work 
they are doing quite as the Benedick feels it. But the informing 
genius of the chief has infected everyone, an the consequence is, 
a representation of “Much Ado About Nothing” that is as nearly 
perfect as things sublunary can hope to be. 

The only parts in the charming whole where there are any 
signs of relative weakness are the Hero, the Dogberry, and the 
Friar. And these, let us hasten to say, appear not so strong as 
they might be, mainly by comparison with other readings of the 
characters. Miss Annie Irish was not on the first night quite as 
good a Hero as we had expected. But the playing such a part, 
in such a piece, and in such company, is no light task for a young 
actress accustomed thus far to face her audience in plays quite 
other than those of Shakspere. Mr. Mackintosh was also 
something of a disappointment, and that, as it would seem, from 
an over-anxiety to present us with a new Dozberry. Somehow 
Mr. Mackintosh’s voice does not exactly lend itself to the playing 
of the part of the Constable. And Mr. Bishop, with the best of 
intentions, could not drive away from us the memory of the late 
Tom Mead. Behind, as it were, all his excellent and earnest 
acting, towering above, and overshadowing it, was that per- 
formance of Mead’s that will always come back to our mind 
along with the remembrance of the Beatrice and Benedick of the 
Lyceum. 

Those two are our delightful old-young friends. They have 
grown something more matured and ripened—in the rendering 
only, of course. They are just as young and gay and true of 
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heart as ever, and every man of us is in love with her, and every 
woman is in love with him. In some parts that Ellen Terry 
plays there may be inequalities, and even now and again points 
of comparative weakness. But her Beatrice is absolute perfec- 
tion, from end to end, from the crown of her sunny head to the 
sole of her expressive foot. And Benedick, as he now is, is not 
even marred, as in his very earliest days he was in some measure, 
by the curious habit of stamping that he had temporarily 
developed. He is a very perfect gentleman. And as we have 
been talking of Malvolio, let us note the remarkable way in 
which, in the one case, Irving tells us, without any forcmg the 
fact upon us, that Benedick is a man of the highest breeding, 
even in his most bantering moments, and in the other tells us, 
equally without effort, that Malvolio, while gentleman at heart, 
has, by the force of external circumstances, not been able to 
wholly get rid of the outward forms of the servants’ hall. Pro- 
bably the actor himself could not tell us how he produces those 
two different effects. It may be that he would tell us they were 
unconsciously produced. Just as they say that Shakspere 
would disclaim many of the meanings that we stoutly contend 
are in his lines. Nevertheless the effects are produced. 

Don Pedro (Mr. Macklin) and Claudio (Mr. Terriss) play ad- 
mirably together, and so do the two old brothers, Leonato (Mr. 
Wenman) and Antonio (Mr. Howe). And so do that pair of not 
unamusing sinners, Borachio (Mr. Tyars) and Conrade (Mr. 
Harvey). And so do that other pair of plotters against the single 
blessedness of Beatrice, Margaret (Miss Kate Phillips) and 
Ursula (Miss Coleridge). Verges, the head borough, who always 
hunts in couples with Master Constable, is played by Mr. Davis, 
one of Irving’s many old friends. Seacole and Oatcake, another 
dunderheaded pair, are Messrs. Archer and Lorris. Probably, in 
keeping with the idea broached above, Shakspere would have 
denied that in “ Much Ado” he had any particular intention of 
pointing the moral that great events are often brought about by 
most insignificant instruments. And yet it is the Seacole and 
Oatcake, and not the Benedick and Beatrice, that unravel the 
coil. -Doubtless in the same fashion there would be a disclaimer 
of any intention in the scene—omitted at the Lyceum—of illus- 
trating another of these situations so frequently recurring in our 
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every-day life. The scene is of course the Leonato, Dogberry, 
and Verges one. There, but for the superiority of Leonato, the 
discovery of the whole plot is ready to his hand. But he puts it 
away from him, and Hero is saved through the medium of the 
Dogberrys and Oatcakes instead of through that of her own 
father. The only solitary in this play of couples—one never 
names Beatrice or Benedick alone, and Claudio and Hero, after 
much tribulation, pair off together—is Balthazar. And even he 
is accompanied in a song, admirably sung, and with a rare and — 
enviable perfection both of verbal and musical intonation. 


“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 


With an Antony not at his best in the person of Mr. Coghlan, 
and a Cleopatra whom we at least expected to realise the part 
physically. Unfortunately neither in physique nor in intel- 
ligence is Mrs. Langtry the Cleopatra Shakspere drew. The 
play is over-mounted, and it is a mounting that does not lead to 
artistic heights. In point of fact, the student of the stage, who 
is in search of object lessons on the subject, how much or how 
little Shakspere should be scenically illustrated, cannot do 
better than go first to the Princess’s and then to the Lyceum. 
At the former theatre the traditions of the Kean management 
have been revived, as far as accessories are concerned. There is 
plenty of splendour in the staging of the play. It is, in fact, all 
very splendid, except the acting. From this negative criticism 
of the acting let us, in turn, except the playing of Messrs. Frank 
Cooper (Octavius Ceesar) and Oscar Adye (The Messenger). Mr. 
Arthur Stirling’s barrel-organ style of elocution as Enobarbus 
was very trying. 


“THE DANCING GIRL.” 


Apparently the Haymarket has in this new piece of Mr. Jones’ 
hit on a very big success. And deservedly. The piece is original. 


It deals with strong and dramatic matter. It has real live 
characters in it. The last act is something of an anti-climax, 
and the author, with all his good intentions and dramatic ability, 
never seems quite able to disabuse us of the notion that he is 
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preaching a sermon, and that the sermon is a dissenting one. The 
whole playis too bigand too interesting to be dealt with this month, 
after only one visit to it, by only one of the present writers 
Next month we shall hope to give it the full and detailed atten- 
tion the piece certainly merits. Only one may say, even now, 
that Mr. Tree’s Duke of Guisebury is an unusually finished and 
self-sinking performance. There is something indescribably 
fascinating, as Hilde in “The Lady from the Sea” says, in his 
acting on the eve of the day that he means to be that of his 
death. But of this and of the admirable playing of the admirable 
company of the Haymarket more anon. 


“ WOODBARROW FARM.” 


After three years Mr. Jerome’s play, oddly called a comedy, has 
at last in this country moved upwards from the matinée, or 
chrysalis stage, to the imago condition of a play in an evening 
bill. The play has the merit or demerit, according to individual 
taste, of being “ quite English you know.” Its action takes place 
on Exmoor and in a London flat. Its people are, for the most 
part, named and largely drawn upon the George Khot model— 
exaggerated. And the types and the actions of the types are as 
conventional as they should be with a view to success and 
“money in it.” They might have all stepped straight out of Mr. 
Jerome’s “ Stageland,” and there is a beautiful irony in the fact 
that the artist—Bernard Gould—who illustrated the book, plays 
the chief type in the piece. 

This last appears to have been written in two, or more than 
two, minds. Now we have real comedy, but with here and there 
a hint of something very near vulgarity, with Miss Emily Thorne 
at her very best, and quite free from any suspicion of the 
“something very near ;” anon the broadest, oldest-fashioned 
form of farce when Mr. Tom Thorne is teaching his master how 
to behave, and his master is undergoing reversion to shirt- 
sleeves and pots of beer; anon, a scene of “hig-lif,’ with Miss 
Vane, Messrs. Fred. Thorne and Cecil York, all playing admir- 
ably ; yet anon, melodrama, bald and simple, with Mr. Hamilton 
Knight very cleverly doubling Mike Stratton and Richard 
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Hanningford. It is rather bewildering, but we are bound to say 
that the audience certainly seemed to find it very amusing. 


“ PRIVATE INQUIRY.” 


Is there a fatality about the initials P.I.? “The People’s Idol” 
has been withdrawn from the Olympic, and replaced by that ex- 
cellent drama, “The Silver King.” And unless Mr. Edouin is 
right, and the critics all wrong, “ Private Inquiry ” at the Strand 
will have to go the way of so much theatrical lumber. Mr. 
Burnand does not seem to have done his work very well. In 
the Strand—the thoroughfare, not the theatre—they say he took 
little or no trouble about the rehearsals of his version of “La 
Securité des Familles.” And it is an open secret, that since the 
production of the piece, he has given Mr. Edouin carte blanche to 
chop and change it at will. It remains to be seen if the ingen- 
uity of that versatile actor-manager is equal to the Herculean 
task of getting “ A Private Inquiry ” into drawing form. If his 
own hard work and really funny broad low comedy could save 
the piece, assuredly it were saved. But it seems at the present 
time of writing past praying for. And to say truth, the piece in 
itself is hardly worth a prayer. 


STRIKES ON THE STAGE. 


The “ Joan of Arc” people have, by their prompt withdrawal 
of the offending burlesque of strikers, admitted at once their 
error and injustice. During the rehearsals some that knew the © 
intense feelings of the working-class gave warning of the want 
of wisdom—to say the least of it—in the objectionable scene. 
Events have justified the warning. Only actors, managers, and 
authors should understand clearly the exact meaning of the pit 
and gallery objection. Working men have no objection to good- 
humoured fun. They know the moment a thing is caricatured, 
that is evidence it is of serious importance. But they do not 
forget that the theatre, as at present constituted, is like the rest 
of our institutions, on the side of the classes, not of the masses. 
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They looked upon the burlesque of the striker as a misrepresenta- 
tion, and as a distinct weapon in the warfare of the classes 
against them. Ina winter like this, with the Scottish Railway 


Strike very much in evidence, and with the columns ofjthe daily 


papers teaming with accounts of the “starving poor,” the poor 


and the friends of the poor are apt to take the allusions for 


which Messrs. Shine and Roberts were primarily responsible 
rather more seriously than the stalls, fresh from a good dinner 
and wine therewith, and the dress-circle inflated with high tea. 


ALEC NELSON, 
E. M. A. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


Ir was my misfortune last month to be compelled to write chiefly 
ef things which were hardly to be reckoned as existent at all— 
that is tosay, of the public support which had not been accorded 
to Sir Charles Hallé and Mr. Henschel, in their concert enterprises. 
I] am not in much better plight to-day. For the last month the 
wusical critics have been doing anything except criticise; nous 
wavons pas de quoi, they might have said, vaguely reminiscent 
of a certain familiar but slightly irreverent story. True, the 
Royal Choral Society has given a performance of the Messiah ; 
whereto flocked the amateur in his thousands, taking with him 
many full scores of the work. So, at least, said the Daily Tele- 
graph, rejoicing in so indisputable a proof of our national taste 
for music. Over this one need not spend much time. Then the 
Pops are going on—of course; they ought to be called the 
Tithonus Concerts. Niels Gade, chief of Danish composers, is 
dead, who might, had he lived a few years earlier, have devilled 
very successfully for Mendelssohn. A death which I record with 
more sorrow is that of Leo Delibes, best known to the eclectic 
English public as the composerof Lakmé,a work, again, best known 
here by the air with which Madame Patti sometimescondescends to 
vary the monotony of the other two songs she knows—Comv thro’ 
the Ryeand Home,Sweet Home. A writerof music atonce graceful 
and good, he can ill be spared just now, when earnestness and 
strength are at a discount. 

It will be seen that the actual musical events of thejmonth are 
not of the greatest import. I cannot even write much of the 
Hallé and Henschel concerts, because, though they are understood 
to be still alive (Mr. Henschel, indeed, gave one on the 15th of 
January to a largely-increased audience), they have hardly ad- 
vanced beyond the stage of convalescence. Musical activity 
has manifested itself chiefly in the writing of letters to the 
Standard and the Musical World on the question, “ Are we a 
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musical nation?” The question is certainly important, and 
should be threshed out, if there is the slightest chance of finding 
an answer. So, although I touched upon it last month in these 
pages, and have already made up my own mind, I may, with 
pleasure to myself and possible profit to others, return to it now. 
I shall not quote or refer to in detail the arguments adduced by 
any of those who have taken part in the quarrel, and who seem 
for the most part to have clearly proved a negative, whichever 
side they started from ; for I have got some very good arguments 
of my own. “ Always insist on definitions,’ a much bequoted 
Oxford don used to say. Of a truth, definitions are badly 
wanted here. Who are “we?” and, above all, what is being 
“musical?” Idon’t wish to quibble, but one has a right to in- 
quire whether, in speaking of English musical taste, the Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh are regarded, because there seems little doubt 
that they are all a great deal more musical than the Knglish. At 
any rate, they give us nearly all our composers. From the 
Scotch, we have Dr. A. C. Mackenzie and Mr. Hamish MacCunn ; 
from the Welsh, Dr. Parry ; from the Irish, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Professor Villiers Stanford; leaving us Mr. Corder and Mr. 
Cliffe—for Mr. Cowen isa Creole. I do not suggest that there 
is here convincing proof that Irish, Welsh or Scotch are, in point 
of musical taste, superior to English, Inasmuch as a simple feat of 
arithmetical ingenuity will show that three out of the four sections 
of the nation have two composers apiece, and the fourth is very 
well represented for its size. But, in the absence of facts to 
prove it false, there is a general impression that the musical 
faculty is more sincere and active in the other three than in the 
English. There seems nothing incongruous in the idea of a 
Welsh bard, a Scotch piper, an Irish harper; but what form of 
musical art leaps up to connect itself with the mention of the 
English? None—except, perhaps, the piano, and I long since 
was forced to the melancholy conclusion that that is a musical 
instrument only in very rare cases. But this is anticipating the 
reply to the second question. What do you mean by being 
“musical?” Very few of those who have talked about the 
matter with such spirit seem to know what they do mean. That 
the English people, en masse, are tond of noise is a mere platitude ;, 
the Handel Festival is a standing proof of it, to say nothing of 
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the Salvation Army, the piano-organs, and the Moore and Bur- 
gess Minstrels. It is in a measure true also that they do not. 
object to noises which get near to being musical sounds, though 
they are not very particular about the matter. A cornet playing 
The Lost Chord outside the public house, a beggar ballad, a hymn- 
tune—the generous public is quite willing to enjoy all these 
varied forms of entertainment. The question is, is this just what 
one means by being musical? The Musical World has been 
pointing out with perfect justice that there is a wide difference 
between the terms “ musical ” and “music-loving.” Iam willing— 
such is my present optimism—to allow that we are music-loving, 
in an indefinite sense; indeed, nothing astonishes me more than 
the obvious fact that the average Englishman would not think 
it strange if he went to a concert where the C minor Symphony 
was followed by a banjo solo, This is to be generally music- 
loving ; to be musical, would be to rise from his seat and slay the 
banjoist with his own weapon. Which is to say that the English- 
man, whatever may be the undeveloped possibilities of his tem- 
perament, is utterly unable to distinguish between good and bad 
in music. Alone, that is; for I have known many who could 
enjoy the Fifth Symphony when they had been told what to 
look for init; but even these people cannot use the knowledge 
and enjoyment thus acquired as a stepping-stone to the achieve- 
ment of real “ taste.” ‘he Englishman has not yet learnt that of 
all music, some is good and some is bad. If it pleases his ear at 
first hearing, he asks no more, and resents, as gross impertinence, 
any attempts you may make to show him that the object of his 
admiration is unworthy of it. He has not come to know that 
music to which no words are attached may mean a great deal 
more than a beggar ballad; so he does not care about it at all. 
Here I stop to recur to what I said last month—that the tem- 
perament of the English people seems inherently unfitted to 
enjoy abstract music, and that it would be wiser if those who 
assume the responsible task of educating public opinion would, 
for the present at least, concern themselves with those forms of 
art which the English mind can receive more sincerely—litera- 
ture, to wit, and what may be called narrative painting. Now, 
Ihave been copiously censured in private for that expression of 
Opinion ; and, in the face of the great cloud of writers to the 
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Standard—all averring that they wre potentially musical—I will 
not repeat the remark. One thing, however, is quite certain, and 
should be said ad nauseam. If these possibilities do exist in 
the English public, they can only be brought into activity by a 
system of education very different from that which has prevailed. 
Technical education, however conscientious, will never do the 
work. We spend thousands every year in turning out respect- 
able performers of “all kinds of musick” by the score, and they 
cannot make the least impression on the public ignorance. How 
should it be otherwise ? Few of those students themselves have 
been taught to look for the meaning of music (an objectionable 
phrase, but ‘twill serve). And the poor public goes to its concerts 
in the same gentle way, and listens to quartettes and symphonies 
with the same ox-eyed mildness; and there an end. The pro- 
gramme-book sets forth certain details of the history and construc- 
tion of the work, edifying enough in their place. That place is 
certainly not the concert-room. If I were Mr. Samson Fox—or 
rather, if I had his money—I would engage the two or three 
men who are really competent to talk about music, and send 
each’ round the country accompanied with a small band, to din 
into the people’s ears that music does mean something, and is 
none the;worse music because it makes certain demands on the 
hearer’s intelligence. I do but dream—there is no need to 
remind me of it so roughly. Yet is this, or something like it, 
the only way of salvation for the submerged nine-tenths. Will 
not some General Booth of music arise in our need? A hun- 
dred thousand pounds so spent might put us well in the way 
towards becoming a really musical nation; which, for most of 
the elect, is a dreadful thought. 

I could, if I would, say something about Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
new opera “Ivanhoe,” which is not to be put on at the Savoy ; 
but I shall not, except this. Its reception by critics and public 
will be a very fair test of our musical taste. 

SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
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PsEUDONYM LiprARyY (Fisher Unwin).—lIf this sort of thing is 
to go on we shall have to strike. Many of the “Series” 
editions are as charming as they are useful. But what can be 
said for this “ Pseudonym Library?” The third volume of the 
“ Series ” has been sent us, and I have earnestly tried to read it. 
I did read—I can’t help being a little proud of. the feat—the 
first of “Von Degen’s” stories. I tried the second. But flesh 
and spirit were both too weak. I know, therefore, that I speak 
with a very limited knowledge of the “Series.” I have read 
only one “story” out of the many published in the three 
volumes thus‘far issued. And so I can only ask Mr. Unwin a 
question. Why is he issuing this “Series?” Simply because it 
is pseudonymous? In that case, while the value of really pseu- 
donymous works is small, assuredly something better than “ Von 
Degen” might be forthcoming. Or because he thinks his re- 
printed books good in themselves? I cannot do Mr. Unwin such 
an injustice as to believe this. I am always, be it repeated, 
speaking only of Vol. 3 of the “Series.” Such rubbish as “ Von 
Degen’s”” should be suppressed, not republished. 

Then one word as to the outward form of the “Series.” It re- 
sembles only one thing—a cash-book. Those of us—a very few—- 
who have cash-books don’t need such reminders. Those, most 
of us, who have no cash-books can hardly enjoy being reminded 
of what they have not. And, finally, the volumes will fit, neither 
into a travelling-bag, a pocket, nor a book-case. 

KE. M. A. 


WISDEN’S CRICKETER’S ALMANACK FOR 1891. (John Wisden 
& Co.).—I have still a great exposition of sport upon me. Last 
month, the spirit (of sport) moved me to notice “The Cricket 
Field” and other open-air works published by Messrs. Wright & Co.,. 
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who all through the cricket season are hebdomadally answerable 
for the paper “Cricket.” And now this month, in the midst of 
this hard, hard winter, in which even football languishes, there 
comes this remembrance of last summer and harbinger of the 
summer that is to be. To those that love the game—and 
George Meredith and Andrew Lang are of that merry crew— 
“ Wisden,” with all its pleasant associations, is a very charming 
fireside companion when roads are frost-bound and cricket 
grounds are snow. There is only one unhappiness about the 
1891 Almanac. Itis not an unhappy memory but a regret—that 
Charles Pardon, its late editor, isits “late” editor. The memory 
of any one that knew him can, as far as that genial soul is con- 
cerned, be nothing but a pleasant one. His mantle has fallen 
upon the shoulders of his brother Sydney, and they can bear the 
burden. The special articles are upon “ Five Wicket-keepers,” 
obviously Blackham, Pilling, Sherwin, MacGregor, Wood; and 


Cambridge Memories, by A. G. Steel. 








Tue PLAy-GorErs’ REvIEw (Henry & Co., 6 Bouverie Street).— 
I am handicapped in reviewing this Review by the fact that one 
of its articles, “On the Ibsen Influence,” is by one Alec. Nelson. 
And further that, although in despite of this, such well-known 
writers as Israel Zangwill, C. W. Jarvis, J. T. Grein and W. 
Alison contribute, yet the well-meaning editor, Mr. Grein, 
amiably writes: “In the course of time. ... we shall ask writers 
of repute (sic) to contribute to our Review.” None the less, 
present company excepted, the writers who have contributed to 
the first number are earnest, thoughtful men with the love of the 
drama really at heart. EK. A. 





